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JONATHAN SWIFT 


Instinctively, however slowly, the human spirit struggles 
toward the light; and the adoptions and rejections of its 
agents by the multitude are never wholly blind and capri- 
cious, but have a meaning. And the Liberals of the future 
are those who preserve themselves from distractions and 
keep their heads as clear and their tempers as calm as they 
can, in order that they may discern this meaning; and 
therefore the Liberals of the present, who are too heated 
and busy to discern it, cannot do without them alto- 
gether, greatly as they are inclined to disregard them, 
but they have an interest in their cogitations whether they 
will or no.—MAatrHew ARNOLD, ‘‘The Future of Liberal- 
ism,’’ in /rish Essays. 


The two centuries which have passed since the publication of 
Gulliver's Travels (1726) have not altered the value of its coun- 
sel. Many of its severities are echoed by Dean Inge in his 
chapter on ‘‘The Idea of Progress’’.! Neither of the two deans 
brings, to quote Mr. Charles Whibley’s phrase, ‘‘an easy mes- 
sage of perfectibility to a sanguine world.’’ Yet both are, like 
Arnold, Liberals of the future. Dwellers in a democracy can 
hardly afford to neglect Gulliver. As Leslie Stephen says, 
“It is one of the very few books some knowledge of which may 
be fairly assumed in anyone who reads anything.’’ Swift was 
one of the little band of forlorn hope who would have made the 
world better if they could. His rage against things as they 
are is fully explained in two lines by Keats: he was one of 


those— 
To whom the miseries of the world 


Are misery, and will not let them rest. 


‘Outspoken Essays: Second Series, 
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One of the best examples of his liberalism is his attitude 
toward women. A member of his ideal race, the Houyhnhnms, 
“thought it monstrous in us to give the females a different 
kind of education from the males, except in some articles of 
domestic managment.’’ This and similar views may explain 
in part why Swift was extremely popular among intelligent 
women, including many of high rank. That he was not liked 
by Queen Anne, who refused to make him a bishop on account 
of the Zale of a Tub, merely indicates that she is not to be 
numbered among the intelligent. Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, however, was ‘‘in raptures’’ with Gu//iver and could 
dream of nothing else. The raptures of this formidable person- 
age are good testimony; for her husband had been severely 
satirized by Swift some fifteen years before. The Journal to 
Stella is without parallel in its century as a compliment to the 
intelligence and devoted friendship of a woman. It may profit- 
ably be compared with Lord Chesterfield’s mundane letters to 
his son—letters which, said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘teach the manners 
of a dancing master, with the morals of a prostitute.”’ 

Swift was a Liberal without illusions. He combined an in- 
tense effort after human betterment with an intense hatred of 
‘that animal called man.’’ There is no paradox in this; for, as 
he himself admitted, he heartily loved individuals; and the list 
of people whom he aided in various ways would be long. It 
would include his political opponents, Steele and Addison, and 
the ‘‘poetically given’’ Mrs. Barber, to whom he presented the 
manuscript of his delightful work, Polite Conversation, for 
publication. Thackeray, in his essay on Swift, a surprisingly 
worthless critique revealing a ‘‘Chautauquan sentimentality’’— 
a phrase for which I am indebted to Mr. Lawrence Mason—asks, 
“Would you have liked to live with such a man?’’ Well, why 
not? In my idle moments I have sometimes amused myself with 
the construction of an ideal world to which should be admitted 
only such rare spirits as Lincoln, Emerson, Arnold, Swift, 
More, Socrates, Lamb, Shakespeare, and perhaps Thackeray 
himself, as a reward for having written that mordant analysis of 
human frailties, Vanity Fair. In that little group the great 
Dean would give a good account of himself. 
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It was not the happy fortune, however, of Swift to live in an 
ideal world. Hater of injustice, he passed most of his life in a 
country where injustice was a perpetual condition. For a brief 
interval (1710-14) he was the associate of Oxford and Boling- 
broke in the government of England. During that period his 
influence was immense and his political genius no less so. 
Had it lasted he might have been less the satirist. But 
it would have been a pity to lose Gulliver's Travels. In that 
vision of the real and the ideal world we see nearly all of the 
personality of its author—a personality whose fascinations are 
recorded by dozens of contemporaries and whose defects have 
been savagely attacked by critics who know him imperfectly and 
only through his books. 

Passing over their Chautauquan sentimentality and their all 
too frequent malice, let us try to reconstruct the man as he 
lived. He was not an advertiser of his virtues; he may almost 
be described as one who went about ashamed of doing good. His 
friend Bolingbroke characterized him in the memorable phrase, 
‘a hypocrite reversed.’’ Such a figure is not likely to please 
Chautauqua. Like Hamlet, he was ‘‘cruel only to be kind.”’ 
He was an uncompromising toiler for a world fit for all men to 
live in. Neither diplomatic, in the emasculated sense of that 
term, nor hospitable to sham, he was necessarily a centre of 
turmoil; for, like Roosevelt, he was no man to shun a quarrel 
ina great cause. Undoubtedly imperious, he never abused power. 
He appears to have been indulgent toa drunken and incompetent 
Irish servant who attended him during his years in London; 
and the record of his charities is abundant. In his later years, 
when, as Dean of St. Patrick’s, he had a comfortable income, he 
set aside two-thirds of it for benefactions, going often into the 


alleys of Dublin to relieve distress and to lend money to poor 


carpenters and other craftsmen to buy the necessary tools of 
their trade. 

Yet Thackeray and Johnson hated him. Why? Because he 
was a practical man and a scorner of sentiment. Instead of in- 
dulging, like the essentially undemocratic Carlyle, in vague 
dreams of democracy and human brotherhood and exclaiming 
‘“*Venerable to me is the horny hand,’’ he became a democrat 
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and a brother—a more difficult operation, as is amply proved by 
the failures of most statesmen in both réles. Swift was not a 
man of gestures but of performance. Addison, a man of quite 
different temperament, anxious to please, polished, diplomatic, 
nevertheless has left on record one of the most unrestrained 
encomiums on Swift: ‘‘the most agreeable companion, the 
truest friend, the greatest genius of his age.”’ 

Is it not enough that to ‘‘the gloomy Dean’’ the miseries of 
the world were misery and would not let him rest? This is the 
secret of his unhappiness and of his greatness. He could not 
preserve a good digestion in the midst of suffering. What 
Unamuno, the Spanish essayist of to-day, says of himself applies 
to Swift: ‘‘The greater part of my work has always been to dis- 
quiet my neighbors, to rob them of heart’s ease, to vex them if 
Ican.’’ One of Swift’s biographers, Churton Collins, affirms 
that he drew his Yahoos from some of the degraded Irish peas- 
ants of the famine periods. Ina truer sense than Dante’s he 
had been in hell. There is no real mystery about Swift’s person- 
ality. He was an angry idealist thundering at a corrupt world. 

We demand, of a Liberal, constructive as well as destructive 
criticism. Swift was nota mere scold. Though he believed, 
like Carlyle, that men are ‘‘mostly fools’’, he busied himself, in 
Gulliver, with a programme of perfectibility for mankind. He 
did not dwell in so much detail as did Arnold on the possibilities 
of a widespread cuiture, and in so far he was undoubtedly 
inferior to the later critic as a social reformer. In his ideal 
commonwealth of the Houyhnhnms, reason is the guide of life. 
Impulses, sentiment, have no place. Friendship and benevo- 
lence are the chief virtues. Parents have no especial fondness 
for their children; the whole race is the object of their affection. 
They need no government because they have attained self-dis- 
cipline. ‘‘Power, government, war, law, punishment, and a 
thousand other things had no terms wherein that language could 
express them.’’ They never lie, and Gulliver’s master is forced 


‘to the paraphrase, ‘‘the thing that is not’’, in order to define a 


falsehood. Likewise they have no word for courtship or love; 
and they marry at the determination of parents or friends. ‘‘But 
the violation of marriage, or any other unchastity, is never 
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heard of.’’ Fortunate country, in which the troublesome 
passions are reasoned out of existence! ‘‘This trite and reason- 
able world’’, says Stevenson; and the comment might have 
been written on the Houyhnhnms. Swift’s distrust of all senti- 
ment is the weak spot in his social scheme. 

In a letter to Pope he justifies the writing of Gulliver by the 
exclamation, ‘‘Oh, if the world had but a dozen Arbuthnots in 
it, I would burn my travels.’’ It isa fine tribute to the man 
whom Pope also loved and to whom he dedicated his famous 
‘Epistle’. Gulliver reveals Swift’s most marvellous expression 
of moral indignation. Many readers have apparently looked 
into the terrible mirror of the Yahoos and have perceived them- 
selves, or, rather, their lower selves. This it is, I suspect, 
which has aroused most resentment against the author of 
Gulliver. A lively lady of the Court, after perusing his defini- 
tion of her kind as ‘‘a sieve’’, presumably on account of a 
capacity to leak secrets of state, humorously signed herself 
**Sieve Yahoo’’; but her sense of humor was stronger than that 
of most readers. Did Swift, however, intend the Yahoo to rep- 
resent the average man? There is no good evidence of it. On 
the contrary, he seems to have painted a picture, overwhelmingly 
hideous, it is true, of the possibilities of degradation which in- 
here in humanity. Careless readers have failed to make the dis- 
tinction; and it must be confessed that Swift has perhaps not 
marked it out with sufficient clearness. The truth nevertheless 
is that the Houyhnhnms represent a type higher than man; the 
Yahoos, a type lower. Man himself is represented by Gulliver 
alone. 

But, some will say, he was inexcusably vulgar, at any rate. Is 
it possible, then, to denounce softly, to roar as gently as any 
sucking dove? The vulgarity of Swift is not always necessary, but 
a large proportion of it is. Constructive reform cannot proceed 
without frank characterizations. Arnold’s method, in Culture 
and Anarchy, was that of quiet but deadly sarcasm; and I have 
never heard that he is popular among either the Philistines or 
the Populace. It is not the lot of reformers to be popular. 
Shakespeare was not a reformer. Mark Twain would have liked 
to be one; but his modern Gulliver entitled The Mysterious 
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Stranger was published too late to affect the estimate which the 
stupid public had already formed of him as a gentle and incor- 
rigible humorist. 

Enough, however, of Yahoos. One likes to turn, rather, to 
that fascinating episode of Swift’s life which links him to Esther 
Johnson, the Stella of his_Journa/—though that name was not 
given to her until long after the period of the Journal. Its em- 
bodiment in the title is due to the unwarrantable liberty of an 
editor, as are also the changes introduced into the letters them- 
selves, whereby most of the ‘‘little language’ which Swift actu- 
ally used is deleted and other terms and phrases substituted. For 
this outrageous ‘‘editing’” Hawkesworth was responsible, in his 
edition of 1745 and in his enlarged edition of 1768. Fortu- 
nately, however, the original manuscripts of about a third of 
the letters (XLI-LXV, except LIV) are preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

That the Stella of these letters was ever married to the Dean 
there is nothing but hearsay evidence and the evidence of un- 
trustworthy contemporaries. Unfortunately we have no evidence 
whatever from Esther Johnson herself. An excellent modern 
critic believes that the relation of the two was always that of 
big brother and little sister—for Swift first met her in the house- 
hold of Sir William Temple, when he was twenty-two and she 
but eight. Even in the Journa/ period he ventures to correct her 
spelling—she being then a young lady of nearly thirty. This is 
hardly the réle of a lover. Some readers, however, have found 
in the following quotation from the Journal (May 23, 1711) 
a promise of marriage: ‘‘To return [to Ireland] without some 
mark of distinction would look extremely little; and I would 
likewise gladly be somewhat richer than I am. I will say no 
more, but beg you to be easy, till Fortune take her course, and to 
believe that MD’s felicity is the great end I aim at in my pur- 
suits. And so let us talk no more on this subject, which makes 
‘me melancholy, and that I would fain divert. Believe me, no 
man breathing at present has less share of happiness than I: I do 


- not say I am unhappy at all [z.¢., in all things], but that every- 


thing here is tasteless to me for want of being as I would be. 
And so a short sigh and no more of this.”’ 
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‘For want of being as I would be.’’ It is an exceedingly 
cautious phrase, for an alleged lover. Does it prove that Swift 
was thinking of marriage, of an intimate friendship, or merely of 
a bishopric in England? And is ‘‘MD’s felicity’ her marriage to 
a man fourteen years her elder? There is abundant evidence 
that another young woman, whom he met in London, Hester 
Vanhomrigh, was frantically in love with him; yet, in a poem 
addressed to her, he humorously refers to her passion as the 
dream ‘‘of a gown of forty-four.’’ It is fairly clear that at this 
time he had definitely given up any thought of marriage. The 
simplest explanation is that he had long stifled the tendency to 
sentiment and had at length attained to the life of reason. 
Whether this was an ideal solution is another question: it was 
probably Swift’s solution. 

This great Dean who might have been a bishop was a victim 
to his zeal of reform. He was punished for failing to conform 
to Sancta Stupiditas, personified in Queen Anne. That she 
awarded him even a deanery is sufficiently astonishing and 
should be recorded to her credit. But it was a poor reward for 
his four years of remarkable service under Oxford and Boling- 
broke. His political pamphlets and his Argument Against 
Abolishing Christianity were of the greatest possible service to 
the Tory party and to the Queen. Her treatment of him may 
properly be described as shabby; but such is the way of queens, 
kings, and even American presidents. Gladstone and Victoria 
treated Matthew Arnold quite similarly; and Arnold was much 
more suave and cautious than Swift. In his case, as in that of 
the great Dean, a frank discussion of religion was the unforgiv- 
able sin. Literature and Dogma was as unwelcome to royalty 
in 1869 as a A Tale of a Tub in 1704. Saint Stupidity is ever 
associated with dogma; and the man who writes, ‘‘Miracles do 
not happen,’’ is as unwelcome as the man who ridicules religious 
sects under cover of an allegory. Neither Swift nor Arnold 
ridiculed religion itself; for both were essentially religious men. 

Arnold was probably the more effective reformer—and this in 


spite of the fact that he owed much to his predecessor, his debt 


including not only ideas but one of the most famous of his 
phrases, ‘sweetness and light.’’ He was a cool-headed reformer; 
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Swift, a hot-headed one. The saeva indignatio which is still 
inscribed on the monument of the Dean did not trouble the 
nineteenth-century inspector of schools. He remained unruffled 
in controversy; but he had a remarkable ability to ruffle his 
opponents. Swift, though his satire was directed chiefly against 
the human race rather than individuals, never hesitated to use 
the bludgeon; and his tremendous force of personality coupled 
with simplicity of style often gave permanence to pamphlets 
which would otherwise have been forgotten in a year. This is 
peculiarly true of the Drapier’s Letters. 

In an age of unimaginative men, Swift was one of the most 
imaginative of English writers. The piercing vision of his 
satire on the desire for earthly immortality has been praised 
by Leslie Stephen in terms almost unrestrained: ‘‘No poetic 
picture in Dante or Milton can exceed the strange power of his 
prose description of the Struldbrugs.’’ The praise, neverthe- 
less, is not excessive. The profound originality of Swift is 
proof of a mind of the first order. Gulliver makes most other 
books look commonplace. As satire, it is far superior to A Zale 
of a Tub both in breadth of conception and depth of thought. 
It is marred by certain passages of unessential coarseness; but 
these were apparently due to the author’s own fastidious personal 
habits and his rage against uncleanliness in others. The 
presence of filth in the world, whether physical or other, drew 
him by a morbid fascination. And yet Gudliver is full of pure 
delight to children. Swift was a strange combination of playful 
imagination and furious invective. His object, however, is 
always that of Arnold and other great Liberals and reformers; 
it is the search for truth. 

What is the test of an Arnoldian Liberal of the future? It is 
chiefly the forward-looking habit, and a love of liberty without 
license, coupled with a wise use of power when power is attained. 
One sees too many so-called Liberals turn tyrants as soon as they 
are entrusted with power. Their egotism overcomes their hon- 
esty, and they cease to be useful servants of mankind. Swift was 
_ not of these. He hated oppression too much to become an op- 

pressor. Nor was he an academic reformer, a mere theorist un- 
able to deal with the actual stuff of ordinary men. He was no 
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solitary thinker in a book-lined study, but one who took and en- 
joyed the buffets of human contact. His intense personal 
pride exposed him to many lacerations; but this was his only 
defect as a fighter. He was eminently a practical man, bent, to 
use his own well-worn phrase, on making two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. The world is cursed with too 
many reformers who have not yet reformed themselves; and 
Arnold was right in proclaiming that the hope of the future lies 
in self-improvement of individuals. Swift, like Arnold, had 
taken pains with his own character; and, though he never 
attained the poise and serenity of the author of Culture and 
Anarchy, he nevertheless raised himself immeasurably above the 
mob. Asa statesman, he showed his eminence by cautioning 
his readers against the excesses of both Whig and Tory. He 
was himself in reality an independent, too democratic to bea 
thorough-going Tory, too great a lover of the Church of England 
to bea Whig. It was this love which caused him to transfer 
his allegiance, very early in his political career, from the Whig 
party tothe Tory. In his Drapier’s Letters he was certainly 
what would be called a Radical, though a wise and measured 
one. And he was always aman who knew how to use power. 
It is one of the rarest of human accomplishments. Here Swift 
shows his kinship to Lincoln. 

He was in truth a plain man with an immense genius. The 
homespun quality of his literary style is of the school of Bunyan 
and Defoe. But the quality of his mind is far above both. In 
praising the often terrific force of his personality and his intel- 
ligibility to plain men, we are sometimes prone to miss the lofty 
distinction of his intellect. He was one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish thinkers. His speculations upon human affairs make those 
of Pope look like childish superficiality, those of Addison and 


' Steele mere dilettantism, those of Defoe the ingenious flashes of 


a middle-class mind. The personality of Swift was essentially 
aristocratic: he was of the best. Born and reared in circum- 
stances which stung his pride, he struggled out of the medioc- 
rity of his environment into a position of intellectual and moral 
leadership such as few aristocrats of his time enjoyed. Burst- 
ing through the crust of convention, he shot into the air 
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as inevitably as water that finds its level. Only force of char- 
acter and might of intellect could have accomplished it; and 
only the Liberal’s attitude to the world could have held him be- 
fore the gaze of two centuries. 

One of his images which remains most vivid in the mind is 
that of Gulliver’s licking the dust before the footstool of the 
king of Trildrogdrib. ‘‘This is the court style,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
I found it to be more than matter of form. For upon admittance 
two days after my arrival, | was commanded to crawl on my 
belly, and lick the floor as I advanced; but on account of my 
being a stranger, care was taken to have it made so clean that 
the dust was not offensive. However, this was a peculiar 
grace, not allowed to any but persons of the highest rank, 
when they desire an admittance.... . And I have seen a 
great lord with his mouth so crammed that when he had crept to 
the proper distance from the throne, he was not able to speak a 
word.’’ This ridicule of subservience is characteristic of Swift’s 
satire— downright, immensely vigorous, and to weak mental 
digestions somewhat coarse. But it is also characteristic in 
another and more final sense: Swift himself never wrote a 
line that licked the dust. 

In an introduction to an edition of Gulliver's Travels, Profes- 
sor Ernest Bernbaum maintains that Swift is not a pessimist; 
that he dves not, like Schopenhauer, display ‘‘incredulity of 
human goodness and a conviction that al! things in the universe 
tend to evil.’’ And I believe that Professor Bernbaum is 
right in his judgment that ‘‘one of the consequences of the 
Great War will be the sober revaluation of great books—among 
them Gulliver's Travels.’’ ‘‘If I mistake not,’’ he adds, ‘‘we 
may henceforth expect a less smug deprecation of it as an unduly 
stern criticism of human nature.”’ 

Careful students of Swift, however, did not need the lessons 
of the Great War as an aid to perception of his tonic value. 
His words, bitter in the mouth, are sweet in the digestion. 
They merely lead us to hate, with his own hatred, evil and 
hypocrisy. Asa Liberal, Swift reminds one of an angry idealist 
of the present century, Theodore Roosevelt. In reading Roose- 
velt’s speech delivered in Carnegie Hall March 30, 1912, one 
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cannot but be struck by the number of ideas which echo the 
standpoints of the great Dean :— 


We, here in America, hold in our hands the hope of 
the world, the fate of the coming years; and shame and 
disgrace will be ours if in our eyes the light of high resolve 
is dimmed, if we trail in the dust the golden hopes of men. 
If on this continent we merely build another country of 
great but unjustly divided material prosperity, we shall have 
done nothing; and we shall do as little if we merely set the 
greed of envy against the greed of arrogance, and thereby 
destroy the material well-being of all of us. . . . We stand 
against all tyranny, by the few or by the many. 


Or, as another companion of Swift, take that great American 
of the nineteenth century whom Arnold called ‘‘the friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit’? and whom Ex-Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, would place among the few great thinkers 
of the world, Ralph Waldo Emerson. It was Emerson who 
said: ‘‘In the long run the most uncomfortable truth is a safer 
traveling companion than the most agreeable falsehood.’’ Is it 
not better to travel with Swift than with those who bring ‘‘an 
easy message of perfectibility to a sanguine world’’? 


Harry T. BAKER. 
Goucher College. 
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SOURCES OF IRONY IN HAMLET 
I. 


Shakespeare shared with the Greek dramatists an artistic in- 
stinct for irony. It is an ever-present element in the subtle 
effectiveness of his dramas, giving them fine edge and signifi- 
cance. Hamlet is the most ironic of his works, and, perhaps 
because of this dominating irony, the appeal of Ham/et has 
been wider, more powerful, and more close to the heart of com- 
mon life than any other tragedy since Atschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. The Dane has stood for generations, a figure who 
embodies the sharpest problems man has to confront, sin and 
it punishment; the most poignant mysteries, life and death. 
| Hamlet is deeply tragic in its presentation of fundamental 
| | contrasts, involving an ironic philosophy of life, a perception of 
the baffling, mysterious, double-faced appearances of human 
existence, where hope and right seem to be perversely thwarted 
| either by accident or by mocking illusion in the very constitu- 
i} tion of the universe. 
| Shakespeare like a few other men was born ironic. It isa 
temper of mind rather than a carefully considered method. 
Socrates, Plato, Sophocles, Erasmus, Ariosto, Chaucer, Donne, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Swift, Jane Austen, Thackeray, Clough, 
Meredith, are instances of minds endowed by nature with the 
gift of seeing and expressing through implication the con- 
trast between the supposed and the actual. Irony, satire, and 
humor are three kinds of expression of the perception of in- 
congruity. Humor is innocent, playful, based upon a good- 
natured enjoyment of the differences between the actual and the 
expected. A Midsummer Night's Dream is composed of those 
things that befall preposterously. Satire attemps to “‘laugh folly 
out of countenance’’; it has a certain critical quality, implying 
i a judgment of conduct. Every Man in his Humour is much less 
i laughter-provoking then A Midsummer Night's Dream and is 
| obviously ridicule, not sympathy. Twelfth Nighi offers hu- f 
mor in the duel between Sir Andrew and Viola, satire in the ' 
| spectacle of Malvolio’s pluming himself on Olivia’s supposed | 
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infatuation, and irony in Viola’s speeches to the Duke, when in 
disguise she utters truth wholly misunderstood by her hearer. 
Irony is as old as speech. The word itself means dissimula- 
tion, and the link between dissimulation and playing a part is 
so evident that it is not surprising that irony is found in 
drama all along the scale from comedy to tragedy. 

A primitive sort of irony is seen in the Odyssey. Odysseus is 
an expert in dissimulation; his motives are usually self-protec- 
tion, but his natural instinct for craftiness urges him to play 
adroitly upon the credulity of others. In the episode with the 
swineherd (Odyssey XVII) Odysseus, protected by disguise, says 
to his old servant, ‘‘I would straightway tell my whole true story 
to the daughter of Icarius, heedful Penelope, for well I know 
about Odysseus. We have borne the self-same sorrows.’’ 
Here the speaker is consciously playing upon truth, knowing 
that what he says in one sense will be understood in another 
by the hearer, but Homer’s readers, all the while sharing the 
secret, have a certain pleasure in the device. 

Irony, in its comic aspect is much employed by Shakespeare, 
as will be shown below. Tragic irony, in drama, involves more 
than dissimulation. It is an intrinsic element in the very con- 
ception of tragedy, binding together, inextricably, motsf, char- 
acter, and situation to make a perfect whole wherein the mystery 
of a man’s fate is shown as inexorable but baffling law. The 
best known and most thoroughly tragic irony is that of Gdipus 
Rex, illustrated by the following: Cédipus, unaware of the fact 
that he is himself the slayer, utters an unconscious double 
entendre:— 

I pray solemnly that the slayer, who so he be, whether 
his hidden guilt is lonely or hath partners, evilly, as he is 
evil, may wear out his unblest life. And for myself, I pray 
that if, with my privity, he should become an inmate of 


my house, I may suffer the same things which even now I 
called down on others.—(Jebb. ) 


Here is a situation tense with tragic meaning to the audience, 
all of whom know the story because it is an old familiar legend, 
though not one of the dramatis persone present is aware of the 
terrible truth. This is typical dramatic irony,—an utterance 
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made by a speaker whose words have two-fold meaning,—a 
simple literal one so understood by the speaker and his associ- 
ates, and a second meaning whose significance, known to the 
audience only, is full of dynamic possibilities for future compli- 
cations of plot. 

Irony seems to be a conscious or unconscious play upon truth, 
a disguise of truth, a perversion of truth, a contradiction of truth, 
though beneath appearances truth exists and is always apparent 
to the audience. It may appear in the speeches or more subtly 
in the motif of the drama. Usually, comic irony is at its best 
in the dialogue arising from some concealed identity or mysteri- 
ous situation; tragic irony is at its best when the inner sig- 
nificance of the drama implies a fundamental, moral complex 
making truth so difficult to recognize that the chief persons of 
the drama are driven to intolerable suffering. With this general 
working definition in mind, Shakespeare’s irony in Hamlet will 
be seen to be developed from somewhat trivial beginnings, and 
from sources primarily tending to entertainment. 


II. 


Shakespeare’s irony owed nothing, apparently, directly to 
Sophocles or to Homer, but the tradition was behind him, 
influencing dramatists who studied Greek. The early work of 
Shakespeare has much irony of a casual and mostly conversa- 
tional sort, which develops in alliance with certain popular forms 
of intrigue. Shakespeare’s growth in command of irony owes 
most to his native endowment of keen perceptive powers, but it 
owes much to contributory, codperative forces in the intellectual 
life of his period. The epoch was one of intense intellectual 
activity in life as well as in art. Those who stayed at home 
found in the exercise of the flexible mind a substitute for the 
external excitements of war or of travel by land and sea. The 
love of irony was another side of the voyaging, buccaneering 
spirit of the day, for the appeal of irony is to the love of intel- 
lectual adventure; it gives an impetus to the imagination, prac- 
tice to the power of distinguishing the semblance from the 
reality, it offers challenge,—mystery, variety, and, most of all, 
trains away from the bigotry of literal interpretations, making 
the mind pliant, sensitive and quick. 
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No age except that of Pericles excelled the Elizabethan in 
sensitiveness to the ironic. A strong ironic influence seems to 
have come from Platonism as interpreted by Ficino, Bruno, and 
Spenser. Socrates himself was confessedly the greatest ironist 
of Greece, and Plato was his pupil. The Platonic dialectic subtly 
taught eager students in the sixteenth century to see in phe- 
nomena only feigned shadows of reality. Neo-Platonic symbol- 
ism deepened the consciousness of the contrast between 
‘‘shows’’ and truth. Giordano Bruno’s residence in England 
and his publication of Heroic Enthusiasms, dedicated to Sid- 
ney, accentuated another tendency to see two-fold significances. 
For instance, in Book I, Dialogue IV, is an interpretation of 
the symbolic myth of Actzon, in terms of Platonism. The 
hunter, Actzeon, who looked upon Diana, was at her command 
devoured by his own hunting dogs. He symbolizes the soul 
questing for divine truth and beauty. The vision of the divine 
is the end of the quest; the seeker becomes the quarry; his 
sensuous objective life is consumed by his own agents leaving 
the life of intellectual beauty, active and eternal. Such tendency 
to allegorize the classics, combined with the native English 
tendency already developed in the morality plays, kept the Eng- 
lish on the alert for double meanings. However we may deride 
allegory, it certainly gives training in looking below the surface. 

The strongest impulse making for irony in Elizabethan drama 
came from Italy and Spain. The conventions of deception, or 
disguise, or dissimulation as produced in comedy by Plautus, 
Terence, Ariosto, Bruno, Bibiena, and in prose romance by San- 
nazaro and Montemayor affected English dramatists, especially 
the one who most influenced Shakespeare’s comedies—John 
Lyly. 

A brief analysis of Lyly’s work will help to interpret Shake- 
speare’s and will show, possibly, that Lyly’s ironic sense of 
things quickened the latent powers of Shakespeare, determining 
to some extent the initial stages in Shakespeare’s development. 
The mere reading of Euphues gave Shakespeare invaluable prac- 
tice in the appreciation of word-play, puns, turns, conceits, gay 
and careless egutvogue, and repartee,—all due to that intellec- 
tual habit of subtle implication which is the basis of irony. The 
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ironist must be nimble-witted, quick to see contrasts, able so to 
juggle with ideas as to give them piquant, even specious appear- 
ance, that they may half reveal and half conceal truth. This 
element of play is very important in a proper conception of 
Shakespeare’s mental life. The success of irony depends upon 
lightness, deftness, adroit transformation, upon imagination 
that is subtly histrionic. Auphues offers numerous instances of 
this intellectual habit, which advances from pun to really signifi- 
cant paradox. There is a delicate play of mind in the contrast, 
the balancing of truths in such euphuistic trickery as ‘‘Sparing 
is good getting’’, or ‘‘he that weighs the wind’’, or “‘he that 
bought witte with the price of woe’’. 

Going beyond the antithesis and the paradox one finds in Lyly’s 
dramas an almost unrestrained pleasure in double entendre de- 
signed to keep the spectator on the gu7 vive, watching for an 
intellectual ambush. A/exander and Campaspe is full of pretty 
trickeries :— 

Alexander. Why, then, doest thou owe no reverence to kings? 

Diogenes. No. 


Alex. Why so? 

Dio. Because they be no gods. 
Alex. They be gods of the earth. 
Dio. Yea, gods of earth. 


Lyly’s skill in casual ironies of line and phrase was equalled 
by his practice in irony that was structural... A student of Latin 
and Italian comedy and romance, Lyly helped to domesticate in 
English drama the use of disguise which is an essential] agent in 
comic effects when an obviously ironic method is employed. 
Lyly’s Gallathea is a complex product of the disguise motif de- 
veloped from the Odyssey or Plautus, or the romances in prose. 

Disguise, the fundamental conventional device for creating 
comic irony, was employed by Shakespeare in Love’s Labour's 
Lost, The Two Geutlemen of Verona, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, The Merchant of Venice, The Taming of the Shrew, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, As You Like lt, Twelfth Night, 
Cymbeline, The Winter's Tale, and The Tempest. The method 
of Shakespeare is seen in Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Julia, as a page in the service of her faithless lover, Proteus, plays 
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charmingly upon her concealed identity, arousing in the audi- 
ence that sense of pathos and sympathy so frequently stirred by 
Shakespeare's comedy. In Act IV, scene 2, Proteus and Thurio 
make music before the house of Silvia. Julia in attendance 
upon her master speaks with two-fold meaning: 


Host. How now! are you sadder than you were before? How do you, 
man? The music likes you not. 

Sul. You mistake ; the musician likes me not. 

Host. Why, my pretty youth? 

Jul. He plays false, father. 

Hfost. How? out of tune on the strings? 

Sul. Not so; but yet so false that he grieves my very heart-strings. 


Several times Julia plays her assumed role successfully, even 
with Silvia whom she stirs to a warm-hearted sympathy with the 
cause of the supposedly absent Julia, which gives comfort to the 
absent-present lady. 

Enjoyment of this sort of irony lies in hearing absolute 
truth so spoken to wholly unsuspecting dramatis persone as 
to keep them ignorant of it; there seems to be in human nature 
genuine pleasure in seeing a person or persons deluded by ap- 
pearances, deceived by a bland counterefit who sustains a dis- 
guised part successfully. Moreover, there are exciting moments 
when the disguised circles around truth, coming dangerously 
near it, yet preserving the incognito safely. This sport is to the 
lover of comedy as thrilling as some people find the melodrama 
of the physical danger and escape of a sturdy hero. 

Titania enamored of Bottom, Portia in a doctor’s gown, Fal- 
staff soliloquizing about honor and pretending to have slain 
Hotspur, Rosalind, as Ganymede, teasing her lover, are achieve- 
ments in comic irony unequalled by other dramatists. There is 
a highly poetic scene in Act II of 7welfth Night where the 
Duke and the disguised Viola speak with ironic meanings; the 
Duke’s irony, wholly unconscious, is played upon by Viola in a 
fashion of tender melancholy which betrays her feeling to all 
but to this duke whom she loves :— 


Duke. Come hither, boy. If ever thou shalt love, 
In the sweet pangs of it remember me; 
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Thou dost speak masterly. 
My life upon’t, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath stay’d upon some favour that it loves. 
Hath it not, boy? 

Viola. A little, by your favour. 


Shakespeare’s steady growth of skill in characterization ap- 
pears in those passages where irony is representative of the per- 
sonality of the speaker. The picturing of individual tricks is 
accomplished easily and charmingly through the aid of the de- 
vice of ironic self-revelation. To many persons, however, there 
seems to be an unethical element in this flouting of truth; 
these readers or spectators lose the pleasure of using their imag- 
inative insight in seeing behind the mask. The wonderful 
quality of intellectual humor in Shakespeare’s comedies, his 
distance from the objective, external, crude by-play of early 
English comedy, appears clearly when one studies his manipu- 
lation of the complexities due to the dissembling which makes 
the interest of the comedy essentially psychological and keeps 
it in the field of appeal to intelligence, arousing laughter which 
is genial, sympathetic, interpretative play of mind. 


III. 


While Shakespeare was winning success as a writer of comedy 
he was also beginning to perfect himself in tragedy. Experi- 
ments in comic irony based upon physical disguise of identity 
were paralleled in the early years by experiments in tragic irony 
based upon disguise of identity through dissimulation. Rich- 
ard III is a person whose speeches show Shakespeare’s early at- 
tempts at manipulating this dramatic device of concealed char- 
acter, this hypocritical pose disguising motive. Both Richard 
and Buckingham lure their hearers to beliefs dangerous to 
the hearers but satisfactory tothe speakers. In the scene with 
the citizens where Buckingham pretends to try to overcome 
Richard’s modest refusal of kingship, the irony is palpable 
and insolent :— 


Glou. Alas, why would you heap this care on me? 
I am unfit for state and majesty. 
I do beseech you, take it not amiss ; 
I cannot nor I will not yield to you. 
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Buck. Wf you refuse it,—as, in love and zeal, 
Loath to depose the child, your brother’s son ; 
As well we know your tenderness of heart 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse, 
Which we have noted in you to your kindred, 
And equally indeed to all estates. —II1; vii; 203. 


Between Richard /// and Hamlet, Shakespeare succeeded in cre- 
ating figures increasingly powerful in the use of irony no longer 
mirth-provoking but thought-provoking. The Bastard in Aing 
John, Richard II, Shylock, Hotspur, and, supremely, Antony 
over the body of Julius Czesar, are persons whose irony is power- 
ful in its essential effect upon the fate of others. 

With tragic irony, then, we enter the realm of morality. 
While all is fair in love, war, and comedy, in tragedy 
there must be a constant evaluation of speech and action on the 
basis of motive and moral significance. Comic irony is a play 
upon truth—a jaunty, lawless use of words and circumstances for 
the sake of arousing bewilderment that ends in laughter. 
Tragic irony is a play upon truth, a perversion of truth, which 
brings about bewilderments, doubts, reversals that cause grave 
complications and cumulative suffering. The appeal of tragic 
irony depends for its success not as in comedy upon the spec- 
tator’s quick wit, but rather upon his sensitiveness to meanings 
implicit in contrast and foreshadowing, upon his acumen in dis- 
tinguishing the incongruity between the real and the ideal, and 
upon his intellectual pleasure in trying to pierce the baffling 
mystery according to which a man’s action is involved with 
forces beyond his control, reacting upon him with grim ironic 
return. The intense preoccupation of Shakespeare with the 
clash between the individual’s misconceptions and the eternal 
laws of being is seen in the tragedies, where he pictures the 
inexorable fact of the distance between the actual and the ideal. 
Humanity itself seems to assume a disguise; love, patriotism, 
paternal care, filial duty mask in other forms beguiling men ‘‘to 
the very heart of loss’’. 

The more closely irony is united with a philosophic pene- 
tration into the baffling mysteries of a seemingly paradoxical 
universe the greater the tragic effect. The old conception of 
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tragedy which makes man a mere pawn in the hands of capri- 
cious Chance has obviously commonplace irony in its picture of 
the reversal of fate. The grim humor here lies in the overthrow 
of overweening pride, infatuation, an unexpected change from 
better to worse, a contradiction of what is anticipated by the 
tragic hero. This fate of the hero is charmingly described by 


Chaucer :— 
But for that fortune alway wol assaile 


With unwar strook the regnes that ben proude ; 
For when men trusteth hir, than wol she faille, 
And covere hir brighte face with a cloude. 


Here, then, is a sense of mockery by powers outside of man, a 
capricious reversal of his fate; yet implicit in this definition is 
the recognition of the fact that men have foolishly trusted For- 
tune although they know her ways. 

In the Agamemnon of Seneca, probably known to Shakespeare, 
the hero, whose fate has already beén forecast by his wife, says 
upon his arrival at his palace,— 


At last in safety am I home returned. 


This is one of those speeches ominous with significance of im- 
pending reversal. That over-confident spirit has, for untold 
ages, been supposed to prelude a fall. The logic of life seems 
to imply a law of balance, whereby special exaltation is followed 
by a contrasting depth of misery :— 
Fate places us on high, that so 
To surer ruin we may go. 
In ancient religious life such speeches seem to give offense to the 
gods who promptly chastized the fatuous man. Even to-day such 
an assertion of well-being is said to be ‘‘tempting Providence’’. 
The history of tragedy is the history of the gradual growth of 
the conception that not mere blind Destiny, nor capricious For- 
tune, but a law of ‘‘even-handed Justice’’ brings about the dé- 
nouement in life. It is the law of causality operating inexorably, 
as Aéschylus says :— 
But Justice her balance is holding above, 
She will visit for sin whether slowly she move, 


Or Swift ; noon or evening, what matter the hour? 
—Campbell. 
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The question of human accountability, as worked out in 
tragedy, is the most complex problem we have to consider in re- 
lation to tragic irony. Are we to believe that Fate plays capri- 
cious tricks, that Fortune is perverse and mocking, that Provi- 
dence moves in a mysterious way? Or are we to believe that 
man is responsible for his own decisions and actions, that will 
and motive are all powerful, and that tragedy is essentially logi- 
cal? Shakespeare seemed to believe the latter. Very explicitly 
Shakespeare says through the speeches of certain characters 
that there is no supernatural interference with the affairs of 
men, though there are divine laws not subject to caprice. 
Edgar says in King Lear:— 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. —V ; iii; 170. 
Even vicious Edmund agrees, for he said in Act I, scene 2:— 


This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when we 
are sick in fortune,—often the surfeits of our own beha- 
viour,—we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, as if we were villains on necessity, .. .. and 
all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on. 


Iago is similarly convinced :— 


Virtue! a fig! ’tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus. 
Our bodies are our gardens. To the which our wills are 
gardeners.—I; iii; 322. 


One ironic figure or tragic hero is he who through his own 
failure to perceive clearly this truth of human responsibility is 
forced through suffering and punishment to recognize truth 
without disguise. Lear seems to be an instance of this sort, for 
through excess of self-will and lack of self-analysis he brought 
about his own destruction. Another sort of hero, even more 
tragic than the former, is the man who seems victim not of his 
own sins but of a mocking fate which envelops him in confusion 
and, making us feel that justice is thwarted, arouses us to ques- 
tion the very existence of justice in the world. Because there 
is such a question about the face of hidden reality, the unseen 
truth, the spectator feels the awful force of tragedy as the mys- 
tery of contradiction, of unfairness, of duplicity. Tragedy pic- 
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tures a disguise of some law too deep for us to understand fully, 
yet one by which we must live. 

In Hamlet the central motif is full of what seems the vicious 
perversity of Fortune, the tragedy of a soul made to suffer for 
his very fineness of virtue and fastidious morality. Unlike Lear, 
Hamlet has made no initial wilful choice which involved him 
in disproportionate misery and disaster. The young Dane was 
an exceedingly virtuous, high-minded being, remarkably self- 
controlied and free from sudden impulse. Without fault on 
his part he was caught in a net-work of calamity and con- 
strained to take the chief share in working out retribution for 
evil-doers. 

Hamlet interprets the inextricable linking of family inheri- 
tance with the individual; it pictures the necessity placed upon 
the honorable man to find a means of restoring the moral rhythm 
of life. The only way he can achieve this is by intense thought 
and absolutely sure truth. He must prove the guilt of the sus- 
pected step-father, he must go behind physical punishment and 
arouse in Claudius and in Gertrude individual recognition of sin 
committed, thus attempting the most salutary of punishments, 
before he takes outward punitive action. Any reader who pre- 
tends that Hamlet was criminally negligent in action should ask 
if, here and now, he himself could dispatch a Claudius without 
aqualm. The play is intensely modern in its psychology, a com- 
mentary on the question, aroused by the old ‘‘tragedy of blood’, 
—what is revenge? What right has the individual over the 
criminal? Hamlet should not have delayed, Hamlet should have 
delayed; in the attempt to reconcile these contradictory duties, 
forced upon him, one by instinct, the other by intellect, he paid 
the price of death. It is this terrible ironic dilemma which 
makes Hamlet so fascinating and so great a problem in ethics. 

This motif is developed through the presentation of a charac- 
ter phenomenally quick to see contrast and ambiguity and con- 
tradiction in any aspect of thought or life. He lived on the edge 
of contraries, perpetually dividing thesis from antithesis. His 
very nature was a perception of the fact that appearances are de- 
ceitful :— 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain! 
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He loved above all things to present an opposition, bewildering 
the reason by balancing ‘‘to be’’ with ‘“‘not to be’. He recites 
with bitter delight the description of Pyrrhus, a son who so re- 
venges his father’s murder, that— 
Head to foot 
Now is he total gules, 
an intentionally derisive, loathsome picture of the man who 
makes no delay in bringing physical death to his enemies. 
With his friend Horatio, in the grave-yard scene, Hamlet picks 


up a skull and ponders :— 


Why might not that be the skull of a lawyer?.... 
Why does he suffer this rude knave to knock him about the 
sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him of his ac- 
tion of battery? . . . . This fellow might be in’s time a 
great buyer of land, with his statutes, his recognizances, 
his fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries. Is this the 
fine of his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries, to have 
his fine pate full of fine dirt? 


Whenever Hamlet speaks, whenever he acts there is created a 
need on the spectator to be sensitive to paradox. 

Hamlet’s love of the histrionic, his intense enjoyment of by- 
play, appear in his adoption of the convention of disguise, handed 
down from comedy but here adapted to tragic purposes. The 
irony of Hamlet, when he is counterfeiting madness, is one of 
the most magnificent achievements of the genius of Shakespeare, 
combining intense feeling, piquant characterization, romantic 
humor, and most potent, undeniable truth. The doudle entendre, 
in itself picturesque, and flippant, has a constant undertone of 
terrible gravity and meaning. He bewilders the over literal 
Polonius, and torments him by questions that reveal Polonius’s 
essential deceitfulness and hypocrisy. After Polonius is dead 
Hamlet pronounces an elegy upon him, in which character and 
conduct are perfectly described in grotesque jest :— 


King. Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius? 
Ham. At supper. ‘ 
King. At supper! Where? 
Ham. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten. 
A certain convocation of politic worms 
are e’en at him. 
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Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are dexterously mocked for their 
dishonest friendliness and rewarded by a piquant thrust: ‘*Do 
you think that I am easier to be play’d on thana pipe? Call 
me what instrument you wil! though you can fret me, you can- 
not play upon me.’’ Never again did Shakespeare employ on 
the lips of one of his characters, except in the Fool of Lear, 
such picturesque, such bitter, such incisively truthful mockery. 

Not only in derisive images is Hamlet’s disguise as madman 
effective. It is a dynamic force in the structure of the plot, 
bringing to pass disasters that link themselves together as 
causes operative for Hamlet’s death. Hamlet’s artful device in 
perpetrating the Mouse Trap, gives Claudius his timely warning 
of Hamlet’s complete sanity. It is the suspected madness 
which incites Polonius to play eavesdropper and so come to his 
death behind the arras. It is the affected madness which 
breaks the heart of helpless, docile Ophelia, overthrowing 
the mind that has always had authority as her guide to action. 
These two deaths combine to arouse Laertes to fury and unite 
him with Claudius against the ‘‘mad’’ prince. Irony attendant 
upon disguise has had ample opportunity for tragic subtlety. 
The old prose Ham/et sums up the situation sufficiently, being 
either a suggestion to Shakespeare, or else that age’s inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet :— 

Nevertheless, I must stay the time, means, and occa- 
sion, lest by making over-great haste I be now the cause of 
mine own sudden ruin and overthrow, and by that means, 
end, before I begin to effect my heart’s desire. He that 
hath to do with a wicked, disloyal, cruel, and discourteous 
man, must use craft, and politic inventions, such as a fine 
wit can best imagine, not to discover his enterprise: for 
seeing that by force I cannot effect my desire, reason al- 


loweth me by dissimulation, subtilty, and secret practices 
to proceed therein. 


The end is complete reversal of fortune, for Hamlet’s excellent 
disguise is the cause of his overthrow. 

Beneath this disguised Hamlet there was the profoundly 
thoughtful man sensitive to the slightest variation from fine 
standards of truth and honor. He was bent under the weight 
of the situation that abounded in grim contrasts. The Prince 
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of Denmark stood alone and friendless, except for Horatio, in a 
kingdom that was his by moral right, and in a world where 
honor, purity and sincerity, had collapsed. He felt to the utter- 
most the cruel predicament in which he was caught in Act I:— 
The time is out of joint ;—O curséd spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 
Hamlet inherited a tragic responsibility, was thrust into it by the 
laws of kinship and environment. He, the sensitive thinker, 
passionately devoted to the search for truth, was confronted 
with the duty of avenging the murder of his father. All the 
traditional and instinctive forces urge him on to vindictive vio- 
lence. His own swift suspicions, a very circumstantial ghost, 
his filial devotion, the need of self-protection, the possible de- 
sire to be king, and, most of all, the consciousness that the 
moral law demands that the guilty should be punished,—press 
upon heart and mind demanding that he kill his uncle. He who 
believed that man is, ‘‘in apprehension how like a god! the 
beauty of the world’’ is forced to spend his days in meditating 
upon his own obligation to destroy a man. It was inevitable 
that a reasoner should wrestle with the problem of proof, and 
should hesitate to follow impulse knowing as he did, that a man 
of scrupulous honor cannot kill upon a pleasing presumption. 
All the assertions that Hamlet was weak of will, inasmuch as he 
did not kill Claudius without delay, seem to be beside the 
point. Hamlet was not weak; merely moral. Those who wish 
a hero who is a speedy revenger should study Pyrrhus in Act IT. 
Hamlet is not ‘‘coagulate with blood’’; he wore a suit of sables, 
undeniably black. He was a modern-minded man caught in the 
medizeval world; he struggled, trying to unify varied discordant 
motives: ancient tribal custom calling for vengeance, Catholic 
training regarding the world to come, love for Ophelia, filial 
regard for his mother’s happiness, obligation to the state that 
had elected Claudius to the kingship, the individual’s duty to 
punish a malefactor, and Hamlet’s own desire for the scholar’s 


peace. 

At the end Hamlet does kill his father’s murderer, and the 
mood of the slayer is one of sardonic mockery. In Act III 
Hamlet had said:— 
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Let it work ; 
For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar. 


In Act V this is dramatically brought to pass. Hamlet wounds 
his father’s murderer with the foil treacherously poisoned by 
that murderer for Hamlet’s own destruction, then Hamlet forces 
him to drink from the fatal cup prepared for Hamlet but par- 
taken of by Hamlet’s mother. In a brief, terrible summary 
Hamlet drives home to the mind of Claudius the recognition of 
his crimes; he tauntingly gibes at the symbolic fate meted out 
to Claudius, playing upon the portentous word, union:-— 

Here, thou incestuous, muderous, damnéd Dane, 

Drink off this potion! Is thy union here? 

Follow my mother! 
Why should Hamlet, ironically, perish in the performance of a 
sacred duty, why should virture be sacrificed to the craft and 
guile of Claudius and Laertes? What is the truth under this 
double entendre? Objectively, Hamlet is guilty, is he not, of 
the deaths of Polonius, Ophelia, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, 
Laertes, and Claudius? Had he been swifter in ‘revenge’ his 
mother’s life might have been saved. Is it not right that a just 
man should suffer in penalty for these sins? Was he not glad to 
offer this atonement? The deeper question is,—why should he, 
guiltless at the beginning of the play, be forced to acquire this 
guilt? It is because of the truth of the essential unity of life, 
the manifold interrelations which impose upon us obligations 
not of our making, in a universe we know only in small part. 
Shakespeare presents character and situation in the light of the 
spiritual mysteries which environ man. Happy endings, he 
recognized, do not inevitably fall to the virtuous nor penalties to 
the vicious. He divined in life inscrutable laws which operate 
with impersonal logic, and he pictures the cruel case of the 
individual caught as it seems unfairly and broken upon the 
wheel of life. We see grimly how little the individual matters 
despite his gallant struggles; how powerful are cireumstances. 

Hamlet had too much exalted the individual and had at- 

tempted to execute justice without taking counsel with anyone. 
His Renaissance individualism brought its ‘‘poetic’’ individual 
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reward, for ‘Sovereign Justice’ looks beyond the individual to the 
establishment of right, not quantitative nor personal, but es- 
sential equity. for the world. Hamlet killing Claudius, was the 
agent of right, finding, at the last, knowledge of ideal justice. 
His ironic sense of paradox must have taken pleasure in know- 
ing that only with a balance in one hand and a sword in the 
other does Justice prevail. She is pictured with eyes veiled, 
but she has inward vision, ‘‘that capability and god-like reason’’ 
‘looking before and after’’. Is it not in the reconciliation of 
opposites that tragic irony has its end? 


-Martua Hace SHACKFORD. 
Wellesley College. 


SEPULCHRES 


“Storied Urns or Animated Busts", 
Material bodies hide ; 
And grass-grown mounds form but the shroud 
Of fleshly loveliness. 


But earth bears other tombs—more sacred shrines 
Not visible to men. 

For human hearts, like consecrated ground, 
Enfold their holy dead. 

No mortal bodies, things of flesh, are these, 

But sweet divinities. 


Within one sheltering heart there lies enshrined 
A spirit delicate, 

Born in a tender maiden’s solemn eyes, 

When first she gave her kiss. 

Another forms the safe abiding-place 

Of unfulfilled desire... . 

Sweet promise of a bliss that died too soon 

Yet lives eternally. 


Yes ; hearts are living graves and in them lie 
Our dearest lovely ones; 

Concealed from sight till, at the last, 

We give them up to God. 


W. H. MacKetcar. 
The University of the South. 


VICTORIANISM AND ITS CRITICS ' 


| 

! “‘There!”’ Julia exclaimed, waving her hand towards the 
HH) rows of books that formed a dado round the dove-grey 


ry walls. ‘‘You wont find one Victorian amongst them.”’ 
W *‘Why is that so splendid?’’ Susan asked. 
Ball “It is splendid because it means emancipation from 
! stuffy ideals and mental trappings and a million oughts and 
H mustn’ts and don’ts and a hundred million musts. We've | 

got right away from them and cast them behind us.”’ | 

**Have we?’’ Susan asked doubtfully. ‘‘Are you sure?”’ 
—L. ALLEN HARKER. 


So far the twentieth century has been greatly exercised over 
the shortcomings of the nineteenth. It has been especially 

concerned over the imperfections of certain eminent Victo- 
| {i rians, and over the generally unsatisfactory character of the 
Victorian Age. Victorianism being dead, it might, one would 
suppose, have been decently buried; but somehow the young 
champions of a newer fashion will not let its ashes rest: they 
must be always dishonoring afresh the corpse of their fallen 
enemy. We seem to be uneasy about these departed Vic- 
torians. Is it because, in spite of our outward assurance, 
we have a latent suspicion that we have not been quite fair 
to them? Or is it, perhaps, because of an unacknowledged in- 
Hii  stinct that Victorianism is not as dead as we affect to be- 
lieve, but that its spirit may yet return, like the ghost of 
Banquo, ‘‘to push us from our stools?’’ Whatever the cause 
may be, we cannot let the Victorians alone; we must be always 
harping on their faults, insisting on their limitations, and 
i damning their mild and ineffectual virtues, as though our supe- 
riority to them stood in need of further demonstration. The 
popular opinion of the Victorians and all their works has been 


| . largely fostered and standardized by innumerable books, articles, 

| t and book reviews, some of which are familiar to every reader. 

W We have had pitiless short studies and brilliant biographies of 

i ii deposed Victorians, which combined an ostentatious fairness, 


| with a keen eye for the little weaknesses of the departed: we 
at) have had more or less carefully veiled attacks upon the 
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most conspicuous Victorian writers, and a persistent disparage- 
ment of Victorian literature as a whole; above ail, we have been 
abundantly supplied with sweeping generalizations about the 
Victcrian Age, which are too often as cock-sure as they are un- 
sound. One result of all this effort has been the creation of a 
composite and fabulous being known as the typical Victorian, — 
a mythical creature, who has taken his place in the popular im- 
agination, and whom by turns we pity, patronize, or despise. 

It is only within the last few years that clear-sighted observ- 
ers have noted the signs of change. Here and there we come 
upon some hint, slight enough, perhaps, but significant, that 
leads us to suspect that we are approaching a time when our 
judgment of the Victorian Age will rise above contemporary 
prejudice and petty rivalry, and view the period in its broad 
historic relations, with a fresh appreciation of its place in the 
life of man. But to say that such a time is approaching is not 
to say that it is here. Thus Mr. Harold Nicolson, who has 
written a kind of Apologia for Tennyson, in a hope that a 
remnant of his poetry may be saved from condemnation and 
neglect, begins his book with this admission: ‘‘We smile to-day 
at our Victorians, not confidently, as of old, but with a shade of 
hesitation: a note of perplexity, a note of anger sometimes, a 
note often of wistfulness has come to mingle with our laugh- 
ter. For the tide is turning and the reaction is drawing to its 
close.’’ This is clearly intended to be a very handsome and 
broad-minded tribute to ‘tour Victorians’ (just why we should 
profess to own them does not appear), but after reading to the 
end, we are forced to conclude that if Mr. Nicolson’s book is 
to be taken as a criterion the returning tide has not yet made 
any perceptible advance. 

Still more recently, Mr. E. M. Nicholson has given us a sur- 
vey of the Victorian Era from the broad view-point of the 
historian, in an article entitled ‘‘The Victorians in Perspective’’.' 
Beginning with the Middle Ages, and touching lightly on the 
Protestant Reformation, the dissolution of the monasteries, the 
eighteenth century, the French Revolution, and the Reform 
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Bill of 1832, he pauses to lament the misdoings of the 


Victorians, and concludes with a depressing survey of our own 


times, declaring, in effect, that the evil those ineffectual Victo- 
rians did lives after them, and that the comfort and content- 
ment they enjoyed were secured ‘‘at the expense of their 
descendants.’’ Thus, in the modest compass of some fifteen 
pages, the Victorian Age is given its place in the world’s his- 
tory, and, having been weighed in the balance, is found wanting. 

While Mr. Nicholson reiterates against the Victorians 
some old charges that lack the gloss of novelty, much of his 
article is fresh and vigorous, and in much of what he says there 
is, at least, a large element of truth. But the questions he 
raises are too wide and far-reaching to be discussed in a few 
pages. I mention his article here, because it is an interesting 
and significant attempt to view the Victorian Age in historic 
perspective, and also because it illustrates so admirably the ex- 
treme difficulty of the task. It is hard for us to see the Victo- 
rians in a true perspective, first, because we are still too close 
to them; second, because we are out of sympathy with them; 
and third, because we have an unfortunate habit of jumping at 
conclusions, assuming too confidently that the faults or weak- 
nesses of a few Victorians were of necessity, ‘‘the badge of 
all the tribe.’’ Unfortunately, Mr. Nicholson’s article, admir- 
able as it is in places, reveals this familiar bias, and this beset- 
ting tendency to make wide and uncomplimentary generaliza- 
tions, without adducing conclusive evidence in their support. 
He declares that ‘‘the most widespread defect of the Victorians 
was their artificiality.’’ That they were generally hypocrites, 
consciously or unconsciously; and, led by a minority of ‘‘little 
men wholly out of touch with nature’’, they became so incapable 
of appreciating beautiful things, that by the middle of the Victo- 
rian Age ‘‘the popular taste was so degraded’”’ that ‘‘its average 
level was, without exaggeration, the lowest ever known.’’ This 
unprecedented lack of taste seems to have been somehow re- 
sponsible for the smug hypocrisy that lay like a blight on the 
Victorian morals, but as I do not quite grasp the argument I 
will let Mr. Nicholson speak for himself: ‘‘The Victorian Age 
was not inconsistent. The jarring colour-schemes of the anti- 
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macassar period corresponded exactly with the unreality of its 
moral code. Its colours were the wrong shades; its virtues 
were correspondingly out of tune.’”’ Mr. Nicholson agrees with 
Dean Inge and Professor Elton that ‘‘the quality of nobleness’’ 
was a distinguishing mark of ‘‘the best literature’ in England 
between 1830 and 1850, but he is so convinced of the unreality 
of Victorian morals, that he sees in this nobleness only an evi- 
dence of ‘‘unconscious hypocrisy’. ‘‘If the Victorians are pro- 
nounced hypocrites,’’ he writes, ‘‘it will be principally due to 
that very quality of nodleness in their literature which Dean 
Inge praises, for, while the precepts they instilled so constantly 
and so crudely were the most exalted by their standards that 
had ever been taught, the level of their actual performance 
in everyday things is the poorest and lowest that has ever been 
touched.’’ Passing over the superlatives, it is clear from this 
that Mr. Nicholson is thinking of the Victorians not as individu- 
als, noras a multitudedivided intoinnumerable groups and classes, 
he is lumping them all together, regardless of age, occupation, 
or social status, and visiting all with the same condemnation. 
According to such a method of reasoning, we must conclude 
that Ruskin, for example, was an ‘‘unconscious hypocrite’ when 
he denounced railroads and factories, because railroads and fac- 
tories were built in his time. If the Victorian writers were 
hypocritical because they wrote as idealists in an age of ma- 
terialism, then all the world’s prophets and reformers must be 
condemned as hypocrites as soon as they are rejected and the 
people go astray. 

But, while Mr. Nicholson fails to find seven thousand who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal, he does find one righteous 
man in the Victorian Age,—W. S. Gilbert, who ‘‘attacked and 
overcame Victorianism’’ in the land of its birth. The splendor 
of this triumph leads Mr. Nicholson to another generalization: 
“Quite seriously,’’ he says, ‘‘Gilbert may be regarded as the 
greatest man of his age.’’ 

So far we have confined our attention to Mr. Nicholson, be- 
cause he is one of the latest as well as one of the ablest critics 
of Victorianism, but examples of a similar breadth of statement 
can readily be found elsewhere. One instance must suffice. In 
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his book on Modern and Contemporary European History, Prof. 
Shapiro writes: ‘‘Victorian England exhibited its narrowness 
i in the lack of interest shown by the triumphant middle classes | 
| in the fate of the submerged masses of the people. This spirit | 
| of class insularity is reflected in the writings of the Victorian — 
| novelists who seldom, if ever, treated of the problems of the 
working class or introduced any but ‘‘gentlemen’’ as _ heroes, 
In the works of the writers of the new era [2.e., ‘‘during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century’’], the gentleman of leisure, 
long the undisputed hero in the play or novel, is retired to the 
background or even shown as the villain of the piece; into his 
place steps the toiler by brain or by hand, etc., etc.’’ This is 
| an obvious and typical overstatement. Indeed, if we must gen- 
! eralize, it would be nearer the truth to say that one of the dis- 
| tinguishing features of Victorian literature was its recognition 
of the meagre opportunities, the sufferings, and the little ap- 
preciated virtues of the working-classes, and of the poor. If we 
confine ourselves to fiction, we come upon Mrs. Gaskell’s North 
and South and Mary Barton; powerful and sympathetic studies 
| of the problems and miseries of the poor under the new industrial 
) conditions. In Kingsley’s A/ton Locke the hero is not a ‘‘gentle- 
| man’’, but a consumptive tailor’s apprentice,—a chartist, and a 
radical. Adam Bede, a village carpenter, is not only the hero 
Hy of the book which bears his name, but the author deliberately 


{i represents him as superior to the ‘‘gentleman’’ of the story who 
| is in some sense his rival. Felix Holt isa radical working-man, 
| who has a prejudice against wearing a collar, while Dickens’s 
portrayal of the humble, the poor, the outcast, and even the 
1 criminal, are too familiar to need further comment. No doubt 


a the Victorians were narrow, for they were human, but we speak 
Hi patronizingly of their ‘‘narrowness’’ as though narrowness were 
| | a peculiar and distinctive feature of the Victorian time. But 
narrowness is a universal and a very human limitation, and it is 
well-nigh impossible for the great majority of men in any age 
; to rise above the current beliefs, the inevitable prejudices, the 
| fashionable conventions of their time. It seems not unlikely 
that the future historian will stigmatize our view of the Vic- 
torian Age as ‘‘narrow’’; for is it not ‘‘narrowness’’ to exagger- 
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ate its weaknesses and minimize its achievements, because we 
have rejected certain Victorian standards and are unable to 
sympathize with the Victorian point of view? It is as hazardous 
to bring an indictment against an Age as againsta nation. It is 
largely through our failure to recognize this, and to allow for the 
contradictory, shifting, and kaleidoscopic character of the Vic- 
torian Age, that we have been betrayed into these broad and 
dogmatic assertions, and into an uncritical acceptance of half- 
truths. 

If we are ever to approach the real truth in this matter, we 
must begin by defining more exactly the subject of discussion, 
and then, casting out prejudice, and realizing the complexity of 
the whole issue, we must be filled with humility and a whole- 
some fear of mistaking a part for the whole. Before announc- 
ing pontifically that the Victorians were ‘‘hypocrites’’, or 
“shallow thinkers’’, or ‘‘prudes’’, or ‘‘afraid to face facts’’, or 
given over to sentimentality, or too comfortable for the good of 
their souls, it would be better to define more precisely what we 
mean by a Victorian, and fix with some exactness the chronolog- 
ical limits of that obnoxious period known as the Victorian Age. 

We may, of course, adopt the obvious and literal view, and 
reply that the Victorian Age was naturally coincident with the 
time of the Queen’s reign. According to this definition, any- 
one was a Victorian who lived and ‘‘flourished’’ in England 
between 1837 and 1go1, so that, chronologically speaking, 
Kipling, Shaw and Wells are Victorians, in company with 
Bulwer, Tennyson, and Martin Farquahar Tupper. It is 
evident that this will lead to complications, for a generalization 
which would include, let us say, John Keble and Ernest 
Dowson, would have to be very liberally framed. But, we 
say indignantly, men like Shaw and Wells were not Victo- 
rians; they began their work within the formal limits of the 
Victorian Age, but they are writing now, and, besides, they do 
not fit in with our definition of what a typical Victorian must 
be. True; but did not Kipling, Shaw and Wells represent the 
latter part of the Victorian Age as truly as Carlyle, or Tenny- 
son, or Dickens represented its earlier stages? Is not the gulf 
between Tupper and Shaw, or Keble and Dowson not purely 
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the result of a personal difference in character and outlook, 
but also the expression of the great distance that separates the 
earlier from the later years of the Victorian Era? What does 
this difference mean? We all know that the sixty-odd years of 
Victoria’s reign were years of unprecedented and momentous | 
change. They were crucial years; not only in the history of 
England, but in the history of Western civilization and in the 
life of man. The England of Victoria’s accession in 1837 had 
become, by a gigantic expenditure of energy and through un- 
speakable bitterness and travail of spirit, a different England, 
materially and spiritually, by 1901. 

The Victorian Age in which these things came to pass was 
not a solid block of time, compact, homogeneous, and easy to 
label and classify. The foundation of the Fabian Society, 
and the rise of modern English socialism were as much Victo- 
rian as the Oxford Movement. If the ‘’ictorians, as we are 
so often told, had horse-hair furnitu ‘ed antimacassars, 
and built the Albert Memorial, they als: ‘ebellion against 
bad taste and raised up the Pre-Raphac . »stherhood, the 
prophets of a religion of Beauty. It seems propable that in the 
’30’s and ’40’s, the Age of Sentiment, some work-weary or 
aspiring spirits turned to romance for innocent refreshment, 
much as their descendants now do to the detective story or 
the movie. We need not, therefore, lightly assume that all the 
earlier Victorians refused to ‘‘face the facts’’. Some of them, at 
least, were busy building railroads, revolutionizing industry, 
and, like Lyell, breaking the way for modern science; but it 
must be admitted that some of them did show a lamentable 
weakness for moonlit waters, Circassian beauties, troubadours 
and frowning battlements, broken hearts and broken lutes. For 
this was the age of the ‘“‘Annuals’’, when young ladies sang 
“‘Oft in the Stilly Night’’, and the heroic or plaintive strains 
of Mrs. Hemans and L. E. L. stil] lingered in the enchanted air. 
The earliest Victorians no doubt mistook sentimentality for 
Bi sentiment, just as we often mistake ger and brutality for 
strength, but whatever their shortcor. gs they do not justify 
us in asserting that sloppy sentiment is a characteristic of the 
| whole Victorian Age. 
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But suppose we say frankly that when we attack the Victo- 
rian Age we do not mean the Victorian Age, but the early and 
mid-Victorian periods, when the worst offenders were in their 
glory and the heralds of our own day were yet tocome. Then, if 
ever, what we mean by Victorianism was rampant; and it is 
within those years, from about 1830 to 1880, that we must find 
the typical ‘‘Victorian’’—if he is to be found at all. Now, 
assuming that there is, or was, a ‘‘typical Victorian’’, I doubt 
whether any of us, not even Mr. E. M. Nicholson, is likely to live 
long enough to find him. For the first truth to be grasped by 
anyone who attempts to understand the Victorian Era is that it 
was a rapidly changing, extraordinarily complex and, in some 
aspects, an almost chaotic time. It was a time full of contra- 
dictions, full of contending elements. No sooner have we made 
up our minds that it was one thing, than we come upon some- 
thing that makes us im: me it was quite another. It wasa time 


of phenomenal and s4-lauded material progress, in which 
multitudes, manye —_»| among the newly enfranchised middle- 
class, were enga; _ijecumulating wealth, revolutionizing in- 


dustry, or building’ up the Empire. It was an age of science; in 
which scientific invention,and business enterprise worked together 
to heap up riches and promote trade; and men of science, having 
claimed the universe as their especial property, began to put 
Nature through the third degree. Eminently prosaic, hard- 
headed and practical from one aspect, it was an age that bred 
great idealists, men of deep human sympathy like Carlyle and 
Dickens, men of singular unworldliness and nobility like Rus- 
kin; men who believed that, choked with material prosperity 
and guided by a materialistic science, England’s so-called prog- 
ress would land her in disaster. Forget academic generalization 
for a moment and try to realize what life meant for a sensitive 
and sincere, and thinking person, in that age which Mr. E. M. 
Nicholson regards as so preéminently a ‘‘comfortable’’ time. 
Think of the divided loyalties, the conflict between old faiths 
and new thought, the igs, »ant and many-sided contest between 
the things which had beenjand the things which were to be, and 
then ask yourself on which-side, or in which of the contend- 
ing factions, or in what social class is the ‘‘typical Victorian’ 
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the result of a personal difference in character and outlook, 
but also the expression of the great distance that separates the 
earlier from the later years of the Victorian Era? What does 
this difference mean? We all know that the sixty-odd years of 
Victoria’s reign were years of unprecedented and momentous 
change. They were crucial years; not only in the history of 
England, but in the history of Western civilization and in the 
life of man. The England of Victoria’s accession in 1837 had 
become, by a gigantic expenditure of energy and through un- 
speakable bitterness and travail of spirit, a different England, 
materially and spiritually, by 1901. 

The Victorian Age in which these things came to pass was 
not a solid block of time, compact, homogeneous, and easy to 
label and classify. The foundation of the Fabian Society, 
and the rise of modern English socialism were as much Victo- 
rian as the Oxford Movement. If the Victorians, as we are 
so often told, had horse-hair furnitu: , used antimacassars, 
and built the Albert Memorial, they also led a rebellion against 
bad taste and raised up the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, the 
prophets of a religion of Beauty. It seems probable that in the 
’30’s and ’40’s, the Age of Sentiment, some work-weary or 
aspiring spirits turned to romance for innocent refreshment, 
much as their descendants now do to the detective story or 
the movie. We need not, therefore, lightly assume that all the 
earlier Victorians refused to ‘‘face the facts’’. Some of them, at 
least, were busy building railroads, revolutionizing industry, 
and, like Lyell, breaking the way for modern science; but it 
must be admitted that some of them did show a lamentable 
weakness for moonlit waters, Circassian beauties, troubadours 
and frowning battlements, broken hearts and broken lutes. For 
this was the age of the ‘“‘Annuals’’, when young ladies sang 
“‘Oft in the Stilly Night’’, and the heroic or plaintive strains 
of Mrs. Hemans and L. E. L. still lingered in the enchanted air. 
The earliest Victorians no doubt mistook sentimentality for 
sentiment, just as we often mistake ger and brutality for 
strength, but whatever their shortcor, .gs they do not justify 
us in asserting that sloppy sentiment is a characteristic of the 
whole Victorian Age. 
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But suppose we say frankly that when we attack the Victo- 
rian Age we do not mean the Victorian Age, but the early and 
mid-Victorian periods, when the worst offenders were in their 
glory and the heralds of our own clay were yet tocome. Then, if 
ever, what we mean by Victorianism was rampant; and it is 
within those years, from about 1830 to 1880, that we must find 
the typical ‘‘Victorian’’—if he is to be found at all. Now, 
assuming that there is, or was, a ‘‘typical Victorian’, I doubt 
whether any of us, not even Mr. E. M. Nicholson, is likely to live 
long enough to find him. For the first truth to be grasped by 
anyone who attempts to understand the Victorian Era is that it 
was a rapidly changing, extraordinarily complex and, in some 
aspects, an almost chaotic time. It was a time full of contra- 
dictions, full of contending elements. No sooner have we made 
up our minds that it was one thing, than we come upon some- 
thing that makes us imagine it was quite another. It wasa time 
of phenomenal and muga-lauded material progress, in which 
multitudes, many of them among the newly enfranchised middle- 
class, were engaged in accumulating wealth, revolutionizing in- 
dustry, or building up the Empire. It was an age of science; in 
which scientific invention,and business enterprise worked together 
to heap up riches and promote trade; and men of science, having 
claimed the universe as their especial property, began to put 
Nature through the third degree. Eminently prosaic, hard- 
headed and practical from one aspect, it was an age that bred 
great idealists, men of deep human sympathy like Carlyle and 
Dickens, men of singular unworldliness and nobility like Rus- 
kin; men who believed that, choked with material prosperity 
and guided by a materialistic science, England’s so-called prog- 
ress would land her in disaster. Forget academic generalization 
for a moment and try to realize what life meant for a sensitive 
and sincere, and thinking person, in that age which Mr. E. M. 
Nicholson regards as so preéminently a ‘‘comfortable’’ time. 
Think of the divided loyalties, the conflict between old faiths 
and new thought, the igs, sant and many-sided contest between 
the things which had beenj¢nd the things which were to be, and 
then ask yourself on which-side, or in which of the contend- 
ing factions, or in what social class is the ‘‘typical Victorian’’ 
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to be sought or found. Why is Huxley not as good a candi- 
date as Gladstone or Tennyson? Chronologically he was unex- 
ceptionable, as his life covers nearly the whole of the Victorian 
Age, but when we pass on to the other tests of Victorianism he 
is undoubtedly a failure. He was not a sentimentalist: he did 
not make the distinctive ‘‘Victorian compromise’’, and conceal 
agnosticism under a cloak of orthodoxy; he was not given to 
hypocrisy (that badge of the Victorian tribe), and he was most 
certainly not afraid to ‘‘face the facts’’. Nor does he stand 
alone: he had, in fact, a great master in science and many fol- 
lowers. Wecan only infer that Huxley and his like were not 
real Victorians, because they failed to comply with the accepted 
definition of what a typical Victorian must be. 

So far the results of our reflections have been negative and 
unsettling. The more we think about Victorianism, as it is 
defined and derided by the experts, the more confused and 
doubtful we become. We seem to see dimly that the reign of 
Victoria and the Victorian Era are not synonymous, because there 
were a great many persons and things during the latter part of 
that reign that were manifestly misplaced. We find, further, that 
even in those years when Victorianism was enthroned and tri- 
umphant, there was an indefinite number of persons,—some of 
them of high distinction,—who were not Victorian at all, be- 
cause they stubbornly refused to conform to type. What, then, 
is Victorianism, in the accepted and obnoxious sense, and where 
is it to be found? The question is still an open one; each of us 
may answer itas he will. It is well to remember, however, 
that an age is more composite,—more of a queer jumble of con- 
tradictions,—than the historians, in their commendable desire 
for clearness and broad effects, commonly lead us to suppose. 
The Victorian Age was particularly distinguished for its di- 
versity, for in it the battle between conflicting faiths and oppos- 
ing ideals of life raged with an exceptional fierceness and inten- 
sity. It is easy for us to generalize about this age, because it 
includes so many diverse or irreconcilable elements that one can 
readily find some support for almost any generalization. Since 
the latter part of the last century, we have been in revolt, not 
against the Victorian Age, as we are so often told, but against 
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certain real or supposed elements in that age, which are peculiar- 
ly irritating to us. Hence in our retrospect, we slight, or utterly 
disregard, many of the characteristics of the Victorian time, and 
fasten on those traits which are especially obnoxious to our 
modern taste: without meaning to be unfair, we distort, ex- 
aggerate, and misrepresent these traits through our hostile bias, 
and we then attribute to the whole age what, at most, is true 
only of a part. Victorianism, in short, is a composite of all 
that the modern dislikes in the Victorian period: a caricature 
drawn by an enemy, in which all that is weak or ridiculous is 
magnified, and all that is good perverted or subdued. 

The interval between the French Revolution and the Great 
War seems destined to stand out as one of the great turning- 
points in the world’s history. In that critical interval England 
played a leading part, and the contending forces that were 
making the new age converged and met in the Victorian time. 
England, in the reign of Victoria, stood in the centre of a world 
drama. Some day, someone, freed from temporal and local prej- 
udices, will rise above the gossip about antimacassars, the 
Albert Memorial, and Queen Victoria’s bad taste in fiction, and 
write a history that will show us the Victorian Age in a true 
perspective, and be worthy of a great theme. 


Henry S. PANcOAsT. 


Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania. 
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TO THE SEA* 


Farewell, O vast eternal ocean! 

The hour approaches, I will see 

No more thy waves in blue commotion 
Shine aureoled in majesty. 


| Like a friend’s mournful parting word, 
i A brother’s moaning on the shore, 
} Thy tumult and thy wail I heard, 

And soon will hear thee nevermore. j 


| O great one, whom my spirit loved! 
! How oft along the pebbly beach 

| In silence, sorrowful, I roved 
Subdued by fancies wanting speech. 


1) Ever I loved thy ancient power, 
Thy wild-free plunging flood and sweep, 
) The silence in the evening hour, 
| The muffled voices of the deep. 


| Be it thy whim, the weakly sail 

| Lives on thy flood, unhurt, so brave ; 
But let thy fury ride the gale, 

| And navies perish in thy wave. 


| Ever I dreamed to leave behind 

| The firm dull earth, and hailing thee 

| With song, rise on thy waves and wind 
In flight of wingéd harmony. 


| Ever the deep called me. . . . In vain 
| My spirit, bound, its prison tore; 

| As by a mighty passion slain, 
} Here I dwelt rooted on the shore. 


* Translated from the original Russian of Alexander Sergeievich Pushkin 
by Eugene M. Kayden. The poem was written toward the end of Pushkin’s 
exile in the south of Russia, in 1824, on hearing the news of Lord Byron’s 
death in Greece. 
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Ah, well! what need I bitterly 
Complain? Where may I, careless, go? 
One sight in thy infinity 

Enraptured me in days ago— i) 


One isle, one rock, one tomb of fame: 
In memories of glory won 

There sank in death a radiant name, 

| Slowly there died Napoleon. 


In grief and woe, alone, he died. . . . ] iy 
Then like the rush of tempest wind . q 

Another genius went, denied, YW 
Another sovereign of mankind. i 


And Freedom sorrowed for her child. 
Byron is dead! His crown of bay 
He left us only. . . . Roar, ocean wild! 


Weep for thy singer passed away! li 


Thy image on his brow was shed. 
He was of the great sea. Like thee, 
Tempestuous, unfathomed, dread ; 
Like thee, one proud in liberty. 


The world is empty. . . . Now what shore 
Will hide me, wildered, weariful? 

Hither and thither, evermore 

The despot and oppressor rule. 


Farewell, O sea! But far or near, 
Thy glorious, exultant might 
Resounding I shall long, long hear 
In lonely watches of the night. 


I bear with me to silent plain 

The splendor of thy bays, thy caves, 
Thy sunshine clouds, thy wind and rain, 
The sad, long cadence of thy waves. 


ns EuGene M. Kaypen. 


The University of the South. 
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ROMANTIC ‘ORIGINALITY’ 


It is Professor Babbitt, I believe, who defines the Romantic 
impulse as a man’s ‘expansive eagerness to get his own unique- 
ness uttered’. The adequacy of that shrewd statement needs 
at this late date little comment. From the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the present time, ‘original’ has been in- 
creasingly accepted synonymous with ‘different’. ‘‘If I am not 
better than other men,’’ wrote Rousseau, ‘‘at least I am differ- 
ent,’’ and with that famous boast he started the sophistry that 
was destined to modify profoundly the basic standards of west- 
ern civilization. The desire for celebrity is, of course, noth- 
ing new, but previous to Rousseau it had been effectively re- 
strained—save in exceptional instances—by the stern necessity 
of achieving prominence through mastery of the difficult. If 
you wanted to be noticed, you had to do something deéter than 
others. The substitution, on the other hand, of ‘different’ for 
‘better’ changed all this over night. Different being susceptible 
of elastic interpretation, people were not slow to realize that it 
could overlap more easily; if you could not do the thing better, 
or even as well us others, you could substitute something easier 
and call attention to its difference. In other words, the possi- 
bility of attaining prominence which once had been restricted to 
the superior soul, was henceforth to be thrown open to all classes, 
was to be brought by Rousseau’s formula (like the Ford car) 
within the reach of everybody. 

Much has been written in praise of this new principle of 
‘originality’ ; indeed, the central dogma of Rousseau’s gospel, the 
displacement of ‘better’ by ‘different’ has appealed with such 
charm to posterity that its ingenuity has been unduly exalted 
until its real merit has been almost totally obscured. The ex- 
treme, even mechanical simplicity of this formula was so com- 
pletely buried by the great man himself under an elaborate 
superstructure of dazzling variants that it actually eluded the 
bitterest of his enemies. None of his critics, whether contem- 
porary or posthumous has, if I am correct, ever called attention 
to the paradoxical quality of its essence. As a matter of fact, 
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the more we study it, the less does Rousseau’s boasted ‘original- 
ity’ appear original; to the contrary, a careful investigation will 
reveal it to be little more than the mechanical trick, repeated i | 
ad infinitum, of standing Alexander the Great’s principle of Wy 
‘originality’ on its head. i 
The nature of the famous Macedonian’s principle, which Rous- oh 
seau reversed, is of itself interesting, for it is a combination in ; 
uneven proportions of two distinet kinds of originality. There 

! are, it is obvious, two courses open to the ingenious when faced 4 
| 


by a difficulty: the one, to overcome the obstacle by working 
within the accepted rules, or with the means at hand; the other, 
to disregard the rules, or to bring on additional means. In the Hit, 
victories of Arbela or the Hydaspes, Alexander gave a brilliant "iq 
i exhibition of the former process, the solving of the problem by i 
) working within the rules. In other words, he won the battle by 4 
superior manipulation of the materials at hand. At the Hydas- 

| pes, indeed, his opponent Porus had the advantage of additional nt; 
material that was, incidentally, new to the Macedonians (ele- 
phants), but Alexander vanquished this unforseen obstacle with- j 
out departing from the conventional rules of warfare. That is, 
he gave evidence, on these famous occasions, of extraordinary : 
ability to do the thing. 

In the incident of the Gordian Knot, on the other hand, we 
} have just as celebrated an example of his other kind of original- 
ity,—the originality that breaks the rules, or uses additional 
means. The intricacies of the famous knot that had baffled all 
others, baffled him too—he could not untie it (the solution with- 
in the rules),—but in this dilemma he did what no one else had 
thought of doing, or had dared to do, he drew his sword and 
cut it (the solution outside the rules, and with additional 
means). In short, being unable on this occasion to do the thing, 
he offered in its stead a plausible substitute, and this substitute 
(as he well knew it would) found a ready acceptance. His proc- 
ess of conquering the obstruction being uwigue, was held to be 
' just as good (if not better) than would have been the conven- 
tional way. Indeed, there are few actions more celebrated in 
ancient or modern times than this impatient gesture. To cut 
the Gordian Knot has become the traditional metaphor where- 
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by to describe any deed that is swiftly disrespectful of es- 
tablished complexities. 

Famous, however, as was this act, it had never been accepted, 
previous to Rousseau, as a law for everyday life. To the contrary, 
it was considered, and with some show of sense, to be the espe- 
cial privilege of the rare souls placed by lineage or endowments 
or both (like Alexander) above the sphere of common mortals. 
Only superior station or extraordinary ability, it was felt, could 
atone for such departure from the conventional laws that govern 
human actions. Alexander himself was the first to realize this 
fact; only the glamour of such gifts and such eminence as his 
could render plausible his gesture. The substitution of the 
different for the difficult must, if it is to be convincing, be 
backed up by plentiful evidence of previous ability to master 
the difficult; the ratio between pretence and performance must 
be heavily in favor of performance if the pretense is to impose 
itself. When it is well known that a man can do the thing 90% 
of the time then, and then only, will his offer of a plausible sub- 
stitute be accepted for the remaining 10%. Of this psychological 
law Alexander was perfectly aware; and, secure in the prestige 
of tremendous established performance, he did not hesitate to 
cut the famous knot. The gesture, which in another would 
have appeared sacrilegious, was deemed on the part of so com- 
manding a figure no more than fitting. The profound sanity 
upon which his superstructure of glittering rashness was built 
could find no happier illustration than this celebrated incident. 
The marvellous coérdination between reflection and impulse, 
the spontaneous synthesis of thought and deed which place him 
above all other men of action will always remain one of the 
psychological marvels of the world. 

The prestige of Alexander’s magnificent legend, the youth 
of the hero, the splendor of his epic, all contributed to the es- 
tablishment of his formula of originality. The later supermen 
instinctively modelled themselves upon his image, while the 
humble mass of ordinary mortals accepted him and his genius 
without question. For two thousand years originality was 
measured, in consequence, by the pattern which he had set up; 
men who aspired to fame laid the primary emphasis, as he had 
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done, upon the business of mastering the difficult, and doing 
this within the rules. From generation to generation, from one 
century to another, it was natural that variations should arise in 
the rules themselves, but even so, the principle remained un- 
changed. It mattered not what the conventions at a given 
period might be, all men of that period accepted them and 
strove to achieve eminence without transgressing them. As 
time went on, the conventions themselves increased in number 
and rigidity, until, in the eighteenth century, the cultivated 
man found himself enmeshed, like Gulliver, in a veritable net- 
work of minute proprieties within which a spontaneous gesture 
was a matter of considerable difficulty. The achievement of 
fame inside the traditional channels postulated, therefore, ex- 
treme proficiency in the manipulation of all sorts of rules and 
proprieties. Long practice, on top of great natural capacity, 
was imperative, if the severe and complex standards then in 
vogue were to be triumphantly met. The most conspicuous 
example of a universal success in the traditional manner is Vol- 
taire who, with the exception of comedy, attained an honorable 
position in every domain of eighteenth-century activity, from 
epic poetry to stock-gambling. 

Now Voltaire’s chief rival in celebrity was Rousseau, and the 
odd feature of their long and bitter contest for public attention 
is the fact that Rousseau possessed none of the technical facilities 
of his brilliant antagonist. Yet he succeeded in holding a large 
portion of the stage, and he did this without any of the means 
that convention had led people to believe were the sine gua non 
of eminence. Voltaire, of course, found no occasion to quarrel 
with the rules (outside of the church); adept in the technique 
of every genre, he enjoyed them as does the master who dis- 
ports at his ease. But Rousseau had no facility of any sort, a 
fact that in later years he was very fond of emphasizing. De- 
voured by desire to ‘arrive’, he had failed miserably in every fash- 
ionable activity: music, literature, business, diplomacy, social 
life. Such miscellaneous inaptitude would have convinced an or- 
dinary mortal of his ordinariness, but not Rousseau. Ina flash of 
inspiration (on the way to Vincennes) he hit upon the tremendous 
paradox that his failures derived, not from the fact that he was 
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inferior to other men, but from the fact that he was different. In 
other words, he laid down as his fundamental proposition, the 
premise that his nature was incommensurable with the nature of 
other men. That he actually had good grounds for this belief is 
indubitable; the point that concerns us, however, is that with 
this psychological discovery he inaugurated a complete reversal 
of the traditional attitude toward the concept of ‘originality’. 
By making uniqueness rather than excellence the basis of his 
system, he opened the way for emphasis upon the originality that 
cuts the Gordian Knot, as opposed to the originality that wins 
the battle of Arbela. Like the slight-of-hand artist who turns 
the eyes of his audience away from the difficulty which he can- 
not accomplish, Rousseau managed with much cleverness to 
deflect public attention from the core of the matter (where he 
was weak) to the periphery (where he was strong). Unable to 
write verse, he wrote ‘prose poems’; unable to create interest- 
ing or convincing characters, he stuffed his novel with charm- 
ing descriptions of the setting wherein his dull characters moved ; 
incapable of composing a witty comic opera, he composed that 
delightful paradox, a sentimental comic opera; having (like Cel- 
lini) no dashing sins to confess, he dilated upon shameful sins. 
In short, if he was incapable of the elegant gesture, he was 
proficient in the haughty gesture; if he could not bring forth 
the witty paradox, he was adept in the pompous paradox; if he 
could not achieve fashionable brilliancy, he could accomplish 
surly dignity. 

In practically every type of activity he was unable, as we have 
noted, to master the difficult, but where others had simply con- 
fessed to failure, he offered in each case a substitute. That is, 
in contradistinction to Alexander, who had placed performance 
in the foreground of life, and pretense in the background, Rous- 
seau gave pretense the place d'honneur in his theatre, and 
crowded performance to the rear of the stage. To question thus, 
in the name of one’s ego, the accumulated wisdom of the race 
called for the leaven of insanity; and in the person of few 
other celebrities do we find a more plausible example of the 
popular maxim that genius is first cousin to madness. At the 
same time, the fact is unsurmountable that the fervor of insanity 
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alone would not have sufficed to force upon the public so mon- 
strous a paradox. 

For Rousseau to get his especial sophistry accepted there was 
need of something else, and here we reach, in my opinion, the 
essence of his extraordinary nature. The individuality of his 
especial complex is that it was a surprising compound of shrewd- 
ness and lunacy. Alexander had believed that only prestige of 
past mastery of the difficult could make convincing, in a few 
instances, the substitution of the unique. Rousseau, however, 
perceived (and herein he displayed an astuteness of a high order) 
that if the unique itself possesses striking virtues (apart from 
its uniqueness), it can impose itself without the help of much 
evidence of previous mastery of the difficult. In short, he real- 
ized that the formula of 90% pretense and 10% performance will 
work as well as its reverse if you believe in the pretense and push 
it with gusto. It is his distinction that he was the first to see 
that a deviation of energy was possible, that gifts that hitherto 
had been concentrated upon doing the thing could, with quicker 
profits, be turned to the production of a flashy (and easier) sub- 
stitute. That he gauged the public’s superficial credulity in such 
matters with surprising accurary is indubitable; that he failed, 
on the other hand, to appreciate the fundamental strength of 
its good sense, time has shown to be no less certain. 

The novelty of the attempt, together with the undeniable 
charm of his substitutes (apart from their uniqueness), appealed 
with such immediate power to all classes that in a few years 
Alexander’s formula of originality, which had held the stage 
for twenty centuries, was swept tumultuously off the boards. 
On all sides enthusiastic supporters of the new sophistry sprang 
up as by magic, and there followed in galloping succession the 
‘Storm and Stress’ period in Germany, the French Revolution, 
the Napoleonic orgy of military romanticism, the English, 
French, and Spanish ‘Romantit Schools’ of literature, art and 
music, and their later developements: Realism, Naturalism, 
Symbolism, Cubism, Futurism, Imagism, etc., etc., the rise of 
Socialism, Communism, the new movements in education, and 
the countless other manifestations of the formula. 

In each and every case, the individual representatives of the 
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various ‘schools’ attempted some facet of Rousseau’s principle, 
the substitution of the ‘different’ for the difficult, of the novel 
for the traditional. The ‘Storm and Stress’ fellows offered the 
‘original genius’, the inspired boor, in place of the wit and 
man of the world. The patriots of 1790 tried to replace the 
traditional trinity: nobility, clergy and third estate, by the 
unique trinity: liberty, equality and fraternity. The receiver- 
ship which terminated this tragic misconception of human 
nature opened the way for the most scintillating debauch of 
military romanticism of modern times. For a brief period, the 
Corsican monster rode rough-shod over Europe, thanks to a 
unique application of the art of war. But the conventional 
fellows were able, finally, despite their stupidity, to force him to 
do the thing (fight instead of maneuver) or lose, and he lost. 

To one unacquainted with the superficial gullibility of human 
nature, it would have seemed that these obvious failures of the 
Rousseau formula should have been sufficient to invalidate it. 
As a matter of fact, however, it gained renewed strength from 
every débacle. Crushed in parliament or on the battlefield, it 
reappeared in other domains of human activity: literature, art, 
music, education, economics. Tried repeatedly, and repeatedly 
found wanting, it bobbed up unabashed, though always in new 
places or in new disguises. As fast as human sanity ousted it 
from one genre, it invaded with cheerful effrontery another: the 
romantic ‘schools’ in literature, painting and music had their 
day, to be succeeded by the realists, naturalists, impressionists, 
cubists, vorticists, etc. Everywhere the principle remained un- 
altered, the substitution of the different for the difficult, the re- 
versal in countless variants of Alexander’s formula of perform- 
ance versus pretense. As time went on and the higher domains 
became gradually exhausted, the infection began to filter 
through to the lower strata, increasing naturally in virulence 
and crudity with each step downward. 

The exponents of the principle who belonged on the higher 
levels had, all of them, undeniable abilities; they could all, in a 
measure, do the thing, and there is, consequently, much in their 
work that is truly excellent. Hugo was a poet (if he could not 
think), Pailleron could write a witty play (if not a powerful 
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one), the ‘Lake School’ in England produced real poetry (along 
with considerable nonsense), Chopin did create beautiful melo- 
dies (if not the noblest), Corot could draw figures as well as 
landscapes (if not faces), Loti did give us at least one character. 
The essentials might be at a minimum in their art, but at least 
they were there. Furthermore, the substitutions which they 
offered for the difficult (wherein they were weak) were of them- 
selves of exceptional value. Chopin or Schumann’s juxtaposi- 
tion of divergent keys or rhythms is managed to produce charm- 
ing effects, Corot’s landscapes are of haunting loveliness, Loti’s 
descriptions of exotic scenery are famed for their hypnotic 
magic. The output of their ultimate descendants, the imagists, 
futurists, vorticists, polyharmonists, etc., shows, however, a 
steady decrease in the value, not merely of the essentials, but 
also of the substitutes, along with a proportionate growth in the 
ridiculous or the eccentric. The visual verse of the imagist, 
the polyharmony of the musician, the ‘holy awkwardness’ of 
the artist represent simply the fin de siecle exaggeration of the 
formula of different versus better. 

That these casuists in originality, extraordinary enough in 
themselves, should have been accepted seriously as exponents of a 
new kind of beauty is, however, the feature of the situation that 
deserves the most admiration. It is easy enough to explain the 
artists’ eccentricities by the assumption that they were doing the 
only thing in their power; to account for the submissive reception 
by the public of these extremists is, on the other hand, not so 
simple, for it involves several factors, factors that in themselves 
would appear to have little connection with esthetics. Chief 
among these factors we must place the social overturn that 
began with the French Revolution. The rout of the old aris- 
tocracy swept away not only the carefully worked out standards 
of living, but also the no less carefully elaborated standards of 
art. A sensitive appreciation of beauty demands as much 
leisure for its acquirement as does the creation of the beauty 
itself; neither can be achieved in the moments of relaxation be- 
tween taxing military or commercial ventures. The brilliant 
periods of the race were made possible by an aristocracy that 
possessed both energy and leisure. The accession to power of 
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tiers tat brought about, therefore, a revolution not merely in 
government and social life, but likewise in art. For it was but 
natural that the new ruling class should attempt to enforce its 
standards (or lack of standards) upon every domain of human 
activity. The higher regions of artistic delight which once had 
been the exclusive privilege of a cultivated élite were, in con- 
sequence, overrun by the zxsthetic as well as sartorial sans 
culottes, who made up in arrogance what they lacked in taste. 
The result of this new Volkervanderung was the inevitable 
lowering of all canons of elegance, for whereas the crowd which 
formerly had accepted the judgments of the aristocracy (when 
it concerned itself at all with such matters), now began to make 
its own judgments and force them upon the attention of the 
better-trained minority. 

This overturn proved obviously a godsend to the practition- 
ers, especially the eccentric practitioners of the Rousseauistic 
originality. The new public, well stocked with arrogance, but 
ill equipped with taste, was not at the outset ina position to 
counter with an intelligent criticism. Its recently acquired 
arrogance exposed it, furthermore, to one of the shrewdest ma- 
neuvers of the Romantic attack, for, piqued by its inability to 
comprehend the aristocratic ideal of beauty, the new public 
was naturally inclined to welcome a genre that professed to 
trample upon that ideal. Thus we may account not only for 
the concatenation of steadily increasing ‘schools’ of the gro- 
tesque, but also for their supine reception by the ultimate con- 
sumer. People deficient in standards, but bursting with com- 
placency, were only too eager to admit, if properly approached, 
that they owned the subtlety requisite to the correct apprecia- 
tion of the new ‘beauty’. By playing adroitly upon the chords 
of its self-sufficiency, the Romantic showmen were able readily 
enough to entice the crowd into their tent; but, intoxicated 
with their success, they forgot the simple truth that you must 
entertain your audience after you have gotten it there. This 
they failed to do satisfactorily, for, having put on their best act 
outside to attract attention their way, they had but indifferent 
stuff left for the show proper. The anticlimax resultant upon 
this shift in the concentration of the major energies was speed- 
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ily fatal. People soon learned that the cream of the performance 
could not be had gratis, before the gate, and, in consequence, 
grew more and more reluctant to go in. 

The triumph of the Rousseau formula has, therefore, been 
brief in every genre. The novelty of advertising dithyram- 
bically a poor thing instead of making quietly a good thing soon 
began to wear off. The vogue in France of Anatole France, 
the popularity in England and America of Bennett or Conrad, 
are but a few of the signs that the romantic formula of pretense 
versus performance has had its fling. In short, the history of the 
Romantic malady is the history of all great pandemics. At first 
irresistible, it swept victoriously over western civilization, en- 
gulfing all but the stoutest souls; in every domain of life the 
fallacy ran riot only to succumb (when apparently at its zenith) 
to the gradual recrudescence of sanity. 

Rousseau’s claim, therefore, that ‘different’ can be substituted 
in 90% of the cases for ‘better’ has been proved by time to be 
wholly fallacious. Indeed, of all the Romanticists, he alone de- 
serves the epithet ‘original’, for his followers have done little 
more than apply to different genres of human endeavor the prin- 
ciple which it is his distinction at least to have discovered. 
How dubious the worth of this principle is, we may surmise 
from the fact that it has been shown susceptible of successful 
application by second-rate people. The same is not true of 
Alexander’s formula; only the genuinely superior have bcen 
able to cope with it: Praxiteles, Dante, Raphael, Moliére, 
Mozart. In contradistinction to the swarm of gingerbread ideal- 
ists who have filled the world with their noisy uniqueness for 
the last hundred years, these modest supermen held to the belief 
that beauty is conquest 7” exce/sis of the difficult, that the only 
true ‘originality’ is perfection. Indeed, I doubt if there could 
be found in all the apocalyptic fustian that the Romantic ‘Titans’ 
have solemly dinned into our ears a more ‘unique’ sentence than 
Alexander’s delighted shout—at the blackest moment of the bat- 
tle of the Hydaspes: ‘‘At last I have found a danger worthy of 
my courage!’’ 

Francis A, WATERHOUSE. 


Kenyon College. 
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OTTO BRAUN, WHOM THE GODS LOVED 


There has ever been an idea in the world, I suppose even from 
the time that some consolation had to be found for the slain 
Abel, that whom the gods love they snatch away young. It 
found assured favor among the Greeks, who lamented with all 
their ineffable delicacy those noble fellows who were gathered 
back into the womb of the earth before they were granted even 
a half-decent time in which to state their fine cases. Every age 
has been a good deal inclined to such a belief, and, indeed, it 
cannot be far from right, however strangely it may reduce 
the gods to the level of those modern persons who are always so 
very much exercised up about their faith in equality; it would 
perhaps appear to make fate out as an Indian-giver, taking back, 
as if in remorse, what she had so abundantly lavished upon her 
favored nurselings. But it is a well-known occurrence; there 
was Fergusson and there was Chatterton, and only the other day, 
Rupert Brooke. For a marvellous voice to be snuffed out at 
twenty-five is deplorable enough, and we can but guess through 
tears at what a few more moments of grace might have done for 
Beardsley and Keats; but to be hushed up forever at one score 
years of life must make even woe silent for the pity of it. Per- 
haps one of the most extraordinary examples of this untimely 
fortune is to be found within ear-shot of us, and this little essay 
is hazarded with the hope that it may be relished by some con- 
genial spirits who are not averse to making the acquaintance 
of one whose lips the War silenced of their music. And it is 
worth while, I think, for the firm conviction enters one’s mind 
and refuses to be dislodged, that here is an authentic voice 
which was ready to speak great things. But the fountain was 
too quickly sealed, and while we have accents full from the 
throat, it must remain for idle speculators to guess at what 
might have been the nature of the complete word. 

Otto Braun was born in Berlin, on the 27th of June, 1897, the 
son of Lily and Dr. Heinrick Braun. Unlike so many boys of 
genius, he sprang directly from a family of unusual and long- 
grounded culture, being connected in blood with some of the 
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foremost personages in history. His mother, the daughter of a 
Prussian general of unbreakable traditions (nobly broken, how- 
ever, at her marriage with her Austrian husband), was, it is 
clear, a remarkable woman both intellectually and spiritually, 
and was possessed of a widespread recognition as an author and 
leader of Women’s Thought-movements. Her own grandmother, 
we are told in the introduction by Havelock Ellis, to whom I 
am indebted for biographical information in regard to Otto’s 
family, ‘‘was a natural daughter of King Jerome, brother of the 
great Napoleon, by a little Alsatian countess of his Westphalian 
Court, an attractive and delightful woman, who had been privi- 
leged to spend part of her youth near Goethe at Weimar.”’ It is 
curiously interesting, at least in the case of a youth who was 
already throwing down his glove to life at a time when the 
average boy (despicable phrase!) is not yet looking abroad with 
his ears open, much less his eyes,—it is interesting, I say, to 
look for a moment at the ancestry and to try to trace something 
at best of the spark that was later to ignite this quick-time ex- 
plosive. True indeed that we can glean but little from the ac- 
counts as they are presented to us, but it is certain that the 
family, approaching greatness more than once in individuals, 
was one of distinctly revolutionary tendencies, thoughtful and 
far in advance of contemporary ideas; and surely there is every 
good reason to believe that young Otto was well on the way to 
winding up all its starts in the very high pink of achievement. 

Fate, that irrevocable governess, thus chosing that Otto 
should begin life in the purple, set all odds to his credit from 
the beginning, whatever debt she may have demanded for her 
indulgence at the end. Lily Braun in her Memotren etner So- 
stalistin tells of the impatience and delight with which the birth 
of Otto was awaited, and how she expected great things of him 
from the earliest. ‘‘I desired,’’ she relates, ‘‘a son, one who 
might bea leader or a pioneer,’’ which is in itself sufficient 
testimony of the unbounded interest she must have taken in his 
development when she saw her wish coming out of the clouds 
into reality. Otto is quickly initiated into the fun and perplexi- 
ties of the world. Having an extraordinary confidence in his 
parents, he confesses to them all his troubles and worries with- 
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out embarrassment and with a genuinely fine candor. But the 


reason for this is not hard to grasp: at the very beginning, while 


recognizing that he was yet a child and subject to seasoned ad- 
vice, they at least treated his ideals and opinions with a deal of 
respect and interest. But neither was Otto given any unreason- 
able laudation, recognizing too well to himself that he hada 
whole world to learn about and that he was probably still very 
much of a little fool. Certainly it is a boy not worth the cost of 
keeping him, who is not plainly disgusted with himself and his 
ideas at times; and Otto was forever probing under the surface 
to get straight on this and that; but then if he were to express 
some unorthodox judgment, he was but good-humoredly advised 
to look at what others considered best, never forced to swallow 
old beliefs like so much medicine, and, above all, he was never 
gazed upon with grave suspicion or sent up to the family bar for 
august sentence when his hot brain ran riot with his tongue. 

So early as the age of nine he had intimations that the gods 
were in the business of his life, for he writes in the first entry 
of his Diary: ‘‘I had up till now held the point of view of Fortu- 
natus; I had always wanted to achieve big things, but in the way 
he did. Now I feel that I am not made to follow. I am made to 
lead. I feel that I shall one day be something great. But proud 
I never will be, the gods forbid! Dreams particularly make me 
realize this.’’ Writing at ten to his mother, whom he adores to 
the point of wanting to conquer the world that he may lay it at 
her feet for her to rule, he says: ‘‘I am working very hard just 
now outside school, especially writing poetry, essays, and 
sketches—always in the far-off hope that some day I shall 
be able to earn my own living; how I envy the poor factory 
children who are earning theirs already!’’ Indeed, he is for- 
ever devoting his energies to something or other, and he goes 
alternately, chameleon-like, from poetry to politics and from 
economics to education, expressing some admirable ideas very 
creditably in all; and at eleven he laments the fact that he is too 
upset in mind to go on with his novel! When we take into 
account his uncanny confidence in what he believes he is des- 
tined to accomplish, one cannot help feeling that it would be 
dangerous for most young boys of genius to be so solemnly in- 
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clined from the start, but in this case the hopes are obviously 
set in solid ground, and all the more distinction for him that he 
had the eyes to see it. Yet, as he himself has expressed at this 


time :— 
Many tall citadels now in my heart 
Will fall some day. 


Perhaps one of the most charming things about Otto Braun is 
his amazingly sound sense; he keeps this Diary ‘‘in order to ac- 
count to myself, in order to be absolutely honest—towards my- 
self.’’ Believing staunchly in natural gifts, the idea of precosity, 
soaring high but with frail wings, nauseated him. Writing at 
thirteen to a school-fellow, he remarks: ‘‘You seem to assume 
as axiomatic that we are prodigies. That is not at al! true. 
Prodigies are creatures brought up in the unnatural air of hot- 
houses, who spring up quickly, decay more quickly still, and 
then are justly forgotten. Prodigies are nearly always rotton 
and hollow inside and beautifully painted only on the surface. 
I’d rather have a short life like Alexander’s, but one that is great, 
glorious, full of battle and honour, useful to mankind, than a 
long and insignificant one. Always obey your Daimon|\’’ That 
curiously recurrent use of the word Daimon, which Mr. Ellis 
calls ‘‘another form of Napoleon’s Fate,’’ is an essential key to 
Otto’s endless trust in his stars. 

His reading interests at this age are as astoundingly broad as 
they are equally solid, and in books he begins to see himself, 
not as a mere curious person looking into the mirroring pool, 
but rather as a natural philosopher becoming acquainted with 
his own mind. He peruses Zarathustra with delight, but it 
leaves him ‘“‘breathless and shaken’’, and he goes on well to 
remark: ‘‘But the parasites of humanity—and there are far too 
many of them—those who indulge their lusts and their coarse 
pleasures, their laziness and their decadence under the cloak of 
Neitzsche, they are his real enemies. . . . Generally speaking, 
one of the hereditary faults of the Germans seems to be that 
they are always anxious to find moral justification for their 
vulgarities.’’ 

Up to the age of twelve he had attended a school at Wickers- 
dorf, which he dubbed ‘‘that prison-house . . . . which deadened 
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all my feelings and weighted down my whole being with 
an oppressive armour of reason’’; but then a monstrous change, 
evident in his letters, came about and put the boy utterly 
out of conceit with his surroundings. Like most young fel- 
lows of some spirit and inherent abilities, the tedious, snail-like 
progress of formal education was a thing unbearable to him. 
His Diary of the time is compact with a slow, solemn anger 
under the skin; he tries to run away, but his parents are up to 
the situation, and fetch him home. Then follows a long letter, 
written by Dr. Petzoldt, who had vitally interested himself in 
Otto’s phenomenal mind, to the Ministry of Education, begging 
release from his professorial position that he might be at leisure 
to take the case into his own hands. Dr. Petzoldt states elo- 
quently the whole problem, maintaining that during years of ex- 
perience, he had never come into contact with anyone of 
the same age who could even hope to touch the hem of Otto’s 
garment when it came to assimilation and profound insight. 
He speaks of how the young boy has undertaken a systematic 
study of literature, how he has taught himself Middle High 
German and Greek that he might not be put to the disadvan- 
tage of struggling with translations, and how passionately sin- 
cere he is in his spritely love of all branches of art and the 
beauties of Nature. But the plea for the freedom of the spirit 
was answered :— 


We are instructed by the Minister of Education to inform 
you in his name that he most certainly refuses to entertain 
your strange request of Sth December of last year. 


Only that and nothing more! Official dignity was offended 
that anyone should be brilliant without reflecting credit upon 
the institutions of learning, pompous, grand, ineffective! But, 
as in all important matters, there was another road—the Berlin 
Gymnasium, which bored Otto in all likelihood, and which he 
left after a short period. His further education was in that 
great classroom called Life, his father’s beautiful estate, his in- 
credible reading, and looking at himself in the glass which is 
his Diary. There, in unrestricted communion with the things 
he loved,—dogs, the wilds, and summer trips to his adored Fie- 
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sole—his ancestral home,-—he learned infinitely more in a mo- 
ment or two than he would in a whole lifetime spent in slow 
rummaging about in rubbishy text-books. 

We are told by Julie Vogelstein (now Frau Braun, after the 
death of Otto’s mother), who edits this delightful book with Dr. 
Braun’s assistance, that to try altogether to appreciate this boy 
one must have come in personal contact with his charm, height- 
ened by his brilliant powers of conversation. Very likely, but 
nevertheless, at a disadvantage as we are, a great and forceful 
personality stands out here above all report. Havelock Ellis is 
right: ‘‘Otto possessed the direct vision, the unfailing insight, 
that few of us will ever acquire with age, for it is inborn; we 
can only call it, vaguely, genius.’’ Of Otto’s temperament, of 
his likes and aversions, we are given a capital idea by his own 
frank observations of himself. In a letter he has remarked: ‘‘I 
am an extremely sensuous person, sensuous taken in its original 
meaning, 7. ¢., I react very strongly to all external expressions; 
above all my worship of beauty is unbounded. I am thrilled 
beyond words by any beautiful body, whether it be a beautiful 
girl, an old man, a child or a beautiful animal. Seeing these 
gives me a feeling of joy and happiness not unlike that which a 
beautiful landscape or poem produces in me. But I sharply sepa- 
rate my sexual or even my erotic feelings from these.’’ And ear- 
lier: “‘If in the midst of beautiful country, you bathe your naked 
body in the sunlight, thinking of a lovely girl, of radiant people 
dancing in green meadows enclosed by woods, and of Bacchic 
games; perhaps writing a verse now and again, and then sinking 
into a light sleep, overcome by pleasant sensations and beauty 
.... it brings the greatest joy one can possibly experience.”’ 

It is quite apparent here that he has the true poet’s delight in 
the glories of Nature, not always losing his head over ‘‘foolish 
sunsets,’’ but thrilling beyond recall at any peculiar effect, 
adoring the exultant shadows of noon and revelling in the strange, 
solemnly grotesque contortions of night-shades. Forever he is 
running riot with nymphs and satyrs, and playing Bacchic games 
in his ‘‘dear, dear mountains,’’ as they waken to the morning; 
and populating his poetry with the imaginative quirks of these 
joyous beings. 
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Otto was generally quiet in his opinions, almost too quiet, 
one might justly think, for a hotly registering and high-spirited 
mind, seldom denouncing anything roundly, although ever in a 
certain inevitable combat, like all progressive fellows, with the 
ideals of the preceding generation and also with the excesses of 
his own contemporaries. Indeed, any youth of self-respect 
maintains a constant quarrel with the world in an invincible way; 
he may go down head and shoulders into the cleansing swale of 
revolution, he may be batted on the brains, but he always 
comes up again with a satiric smile of assurance and a loud 
voice. Otto kicked off all shackles of rank, but his warm and 
comprehending heart was open to all things genuine. Modern 
art he admires, finding a lot of good in Monet and Cézanne; but 
mere innovations for their own sakes he despises. He lives in 
the comfortable chaos of the present and in his irrevocable des- 
tiny ‘‘written in the stars, beyond all favour and accident.’’ He 
can but obey his Daimon and enjoy his wandering way, having, 
like all imaginative creatures, much hope, but no unheeding 
faith in the Future, untrodden and strange; and Futurity, 
which is merely the name that men give to the fascinating 
degradation of their Present, could waken in him only irrepres- 
sible disgust. 

At sixteen he is composing a poetic play called Eros and 
Psyche: Variation on a Motif from Apuleius, which, containing 
lovely things that approach almost to inspiration, does not even 
then compare in interest with his prose. I say that because I 
am conscious throughout of a certain thing which is apparent 
nowhere else in his writings: the desire to imitate a favorite; 
and while some parts are particularly lively, there are many 
more that are phenomenally bad. The tone is exultant and de- 
liciously fresh at times, but I am constrained to admit in per- 
fect candor that I find a good deal of it prodigiously dull. 
Remarkable as it is for so young a boy, it cannot escape being 
the work of just such a one, and I heartily defy any person, and 
on a generous consideration, to say the same of the observations 
in the Diary. One of Otto Braun’s highest distinctions is his 
pure and unpainted individuality, and his prose style is never 
the echo of other men’s accents. 
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At this age we have a portrait of him, which gives some im- 
pression, however vague, of what must have been a commanding 
and handsome face—the flowing mass of long, curly hair, around 
his countenance halo-like, the imaginative, temple-ward lift of 
the eyebrows, the half-dissilusioned, half-delighted look in the 
dark eyes—which is often the expression of genius,—the deli- 
cate, sensuous mouth, the strong nose, broad at the base, and 
altogether the fierce, wondering, divine play of the features, 
which even then can but feebly verify the impression of the real 
boy as his intimates must have seen him. 

Then at seventeen came the ominous sign of his stars—the 
War. Almost immediately he enlists, and tells at the beginning 
of ‘‘the terrific events in years to come,’’ and of a pilgrimage 
to the grave of his soldier-grandfather, ‘‘where he still hears 
cannonshot and shouts of command in his grave. There I 
prayed :— 

I follow now where thou didst tread, 
Oh, Grandsire, let thine eyes attend me! 
And when I call on thee to lend me 


Thy courage—may thy care forfend me, 
And thy high soul on me be shed! 


He does not bemoan his fate, but rather goes into military 
service with acertain gusto of enthusiasm, though eternally it is 
the intoxicating beauty of the landscape he is passing over which 
he needs must speak of; nothing, not even hardships and ‘‘the 
disgusting swearing of the N. C. O.’s,’’ could dim his tendency 
towards things poetic—‘‘head erect in the cool morning air.’’ 
His comrades, while they were his equals by no means, he 
treated with unfailing respect, encouraging, directing with 
an uncanny precision, and managing his subordinates and 
superiors in the most creditable manner. But such a life as 
this, for all the uncommon excitement and suspense, is at bottom 
a very tedious affair, and Otto finds himself ‘‘growing sterile’ 
in the binding routine. What he candidly thought of war we 
can but indirectly intimate from his reactions, for when it came 
to outright philosophizing on the subject, he kept his tongue 
pretty much to himself. Otto was not the youth to babble 
about what he could be entirely sure of, and the whole business 
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looked to him an evil necessity such as cannot be avoided until 
men come into the full inheritance of their now too primitive 
civilization. When you are in the midst of a chaos you will not, 
it is likely (unless you are a wondrous phlegmatic person), look 
for its raison da’ étre until after the thing has regained its passive 
attitude once more; and men are few who could come face to 
face with Satan himself, and then casually proceed to set down 
his semblance on paper. But Otto maintained an admirable 
balance throughout; and his sense of justice is never warped by 
any stupid hatred of the foes. 

In the trenches and out he studies and reads sedulously. For- 
ever he is battling with his own conscience, sending out feelers, 
as it were, to broaden his vision and to seek justification for his 
many—what he thinks—very theatrical theories. But no matter 
how seasonably radical he may be at times, there is in him no 
sign of that disease, so perniciously common among other young 
intellectuals not so thoughtful or so thoroughly grounded, of 
condemning all the past to the devil because at last he is abso- 
lutely right. He knew perfectly that the desire to be ‘‘clever’’ 
in the worst sense, always to strive after “‘originality’’, is merely 
a confession on the part of fools that their individualism, so- 
called, is the result of aired arrogance rather than sound knowl- 
edge; and his brain he looks upon as a thing almost sacred, a 
gift from God, not to be packed with a store of hollow nonsense 
for the sake of creating an impression upon the gullible. For, 
as he says: ‘‘Deep within me is the belief that if I only sur- 
vive this war a great future lies before me,’’ and he looked out 
clearly that he might not sink under self-deception. A passion- 
ate philosopher, he had no tolerance of tricks. The fantastic 
stupidity of people who spent their useless time in talking in 
closets to spirits of those whom they were bored to converse 
with when alive, he spurns ‘‘like a stranger’s cur,’’ believing 
‘this rank mysticism of petty people, this mania for seeing 
spirits, because one is too dull to perceive the gods, arises from 
a barbaric lack of form.’’ Sometimes, indeed, he trod too near 
the besetting danger which comes from taking one’s self too se- 
riously, and one feels that even in his Diary, Otto might have 
joked with himself a little more often without infelicity. That 
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he possessed humor and sarcasm is easy enough to behold, espe- 
cially in the later years of stress when he must either have 
recourse to folly or explode from over-pent nerves. 

Like all creatures of a dauntless individuality, he was both 
loved and hated, and he laments more than once that some of 
his comrades are making life insupportable to him. Half on this 
account, and half for other reasons, he changes his regiment. 
Later he is decorated for military strategy. The letters of his 
friends testify to his abundant courage, his ‘‘exemplary influ- 
ence’, and his extraordinary instinct for grasping the immedi- 
ate situation. One incident, which a comrade in the lines re- 
lates, is not a little interesting. Otto had been commissioned 
to take a company of men into No-Man’s Land, and to bring 
in the dead who had fallen in the last engagement. It was a 
harrowing task and a disgusting one, since some of the bodies 
had been lying for days, and the ‘‘scouts’’ could but curse their 
horrid duty. 


‘‘Otto’’—thus runs the account—‘‘became quite annoyed 
with the ‘mugs’ who could not render this last service to their 
comrades, aud when they objected, he said: ‘If your minds 
cannot master decay, then decay will master your minds.’ 
This made a deep impression on us. Then he recited verses 
of the Iliad in the dark night. /t sounded so wonderful that 
every one listened enthralled. A lieutenant, otherwise a 
blasé person, passed, and satd solemnly: ‘Few of the dead 
receive such a funeral dirge.’ From the Iliad Otto passed 
to Hoilderlin’s Hymns, which he repeated from memory, 
with deep emotion. We all went on with our work without 
amurmur, as tf undera spell. It was so prophetically in- 
spiring, the atmosphere about the dead became heroic through 
Otto's words.”’ 


Although he speaks often of his duty—his Datmon—in this 
Diary, we will never find him obeying blindly and without re- 
flection, since duty meant to him ‘something different from 
what it means to the unthinking. It was simply doing towards 
himself what he knew was best, the fulfilling of self-imposed 
tasks; the stupid obedience of the inferior to the arrogant wants 
of others, it never was, however ready he may have been to serve 
the deserving and the undeserving in time of need. 
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In November, 1916 (three months after the death of his mother, 
the tragedy of which beats like a cyclone round his heart), he 
received a wound which paralyzed his left arm. For something 
over a year he is out of the fray, forever cursing himself that 
he is not able to rejoin, not because he relishes war at all, but 
because he is loath to think of his comrades enduring hell, while 
he idles about under the glorious oaks surrounding his father’s 
house. In February, 1918, he is back again, his wound not en- 
tirely healed, but—back! On his way to the front he travels 
through his beloved Italy, noting in his Diary, as is his wont, 
the impressions he receives of the intoxicating scenery, and in 
language of simple and unforgettable charm. To get even a re- 
mote inkling of his amazing command of words and cadence 
from early boyhood up, one must go direct to the Diary. Here 
it is but insufficient to say, however truthfully, that only the 
greatest can approach his prose in depth, dignity, and restraint. 

He has always by him the passionate desire to live, to achieve 
great things, feeling that this connection with life’s sordid side 
and the struggle, has taught him immense confidence, for he 
says, recognizing the profundity of his advance: ‘I live and 
feast on the Eden-like sunshine of those years that have vanished 
and vanished forever. Perhaps there was a wanton recklessness 
in my life that made its first chords strike such exceptionally 
happy harmonies, and now I have to atone for it. And should 
not one say in spite of all: amor fati?’’ 

On the night of the 26th of April, 1918, he writes to Julie 
Voegelstein that he is relieving, but that there is ‘‘no cause for 
anxiety.’’ The next day he moved with his regiment to Marcel- 
cave, France, and on the 28th he again writes: ‘‘The feelings I 
had when I came out to the front this time—of a great change 
awaiting me—thrills me now again. It is a wonderful feeling; 
the future lying ahead, impenetrable; and I weave into it bril- 
liant colors, landscapes of magic, enchantment... . . 

Prophetic words, and strange! A few hours later the poor boy 
was dead, his life ended by a direct shell-shot. His faith in the 
irrevocable stars had been absolute, unswerving; and he was un- 
afraid to go down when the Moving Finger should be given to 
write his fate upon the scroll. A young comrade writes to his 
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father: ‘‘We laid him on a bed of blossoming flowers till the 
carriage came for the funeral. His face was peaceful and un- 
harmed.’’ He was buried in the cemetery at Chuignolles, but 
at the end of the war ‘‘all that was mortal’’ of this boy of twenty 
was laid to rest under the giant oakes of his father’s garden, 
which of him were much beloved. 

Judging from the varied verse included at the end of this 
Diary, a great poet Otto Braun might never have been, although 
it is certain that he possessed the true poetic sense. All 
through his short life we see the clear tendency towards states- 
manship, towards philosophy, and one can think it not far from 
right to presume that, had he lived, he might well have become a 
greater Disraeli, managing the fates of nations, and perchance 
the world, with that same uncanny genius for solid sense, profound 
judgment and human values, that characterized him always. 
Literature he could never have deserted; it was too deeply em- 
bedded. And Havelock Ellis is justified surely in the state- 
ment that while ‘‘the chances and changes of this mortal life 
must always remain unaccountable, there is nothing here to blur 
the intimation that a youth fell at Marcelcave who might well 
have become a guiding spirit of the twentieth century. ... . 
He is nothing in the world but the penetrating fragrance in 
our air of a pollen that can never die because it never attained 
to what we call life. Yet it may well be the potent seed to fer- 
tilize souls that are yet unborn.”’ 

Otto Braun is scarcely among the Immortals, but he remains 
tous a promise of great genius forever unfulfilled. A gem of 
the first water, his radiant splendor is encased only in this 
Diary, and here he shall triumph even in his sleep. 


Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale. 


Joun Hype Preston. 


New York City. 


| 


ZIONISM AND THE JEWISH PROBLEM * 


The Jewish problem has become within the last few months 
rather angrily acute both in England and in this country. It 
has long been a familiar problem on the continent of Europe, in 
Russia, Poland, Rumania, Germany, and even in France, as 
witness the Dreyfus case, and now we are experiencing it. The 
so-called protocols have been published in England and in this 
country by reputable papers, and high-toned publishers have 
issued the volumes of those who would warn the world of a Jew- 
ish peril. This has called forth from Jewish sources protests, 
and there have been recriminations and denunciations; but 
especially it is the Zionist Jews who have been engaged in this 
warfare, for the Jewish problem is principally the result of Zion- 
ism, and the attempt at the practical realization of political 
Zionism in the mandate under which England has taken Pales- 
tine has brought it to the fore. 

On sentimental grounds there has long been a tendency among 
English-speaking people to sympathize with the Jewish religious 
dream of restoration to Palestine and consequent revival of the 
ancient glory of Jewry. Sympathy with this dream was elicited 
by the persistent hope and faith which through manifold vicissi- 
tudes and much suffering had enabled the Jew to maintain a sepa- 
rate existence awaiting its fulfilment. That vision of restored 
glory had kept alive a spirit of idealism in the souls of a people 
otherwise steeped in a crass and sordid materialism, and the 
glamor of it, like a jewel in the mire, appealed to the imag- 
ination. Affected by such sentiment, few have examined the 
Jewish claim to Palestine historically, or considered it in 
its relation to the similar sentimental claims of the great 


* This article first appeared in the Review for July 1921. Requests for 
additional copies have been so frequent that, the edition having long since 
been exhausted, a reprint has been deemed advisable. 

Doctor Peters, the author of the article, died November 11, 1921, at Sewa- 
nee, where he occupied the chair of New Testament Language and Interpre- 
tation. He was widely known for his archeological explorations and for 
his scholarship. Among his numerous writings are: Arch@ological History 
of Hither Asia, Early Hebrew Story, and The Religion of the Hebrews. 
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body of Occidental and Oriental Christians, of Mohammedan 
believers everywhere, or to the practical claims of the present 
inhabitants of Palestine. 

Historically, the Hebrews acquired Palestine by the usual 
process. Lusting after the good things of others, the Hebrews 
invaded the country of the Canaanites, following the worldwide 
method pursued by countless numbers of other peoples, who, 
with greater or less cruelty, robbing and despoiling those who 
had industriously tilled the land and accumulated wealth, havé 
possessed themselves of that land and that wealth. The record 
of the contest as handed down in Hebrew tradition is rather 
gruesome; not more so, however, than that of other similar con- 
quests, and in point of fact less so than appears at first sight 
from the Old Testament record. The Hebrews to a large extent 
united with the previous population, adopting their language and 
much of their civilization, and taking over many of their shrines, 
with their religious, political and other customs and traditions. 
In places, Hebrew and Canaanite amalgamated by intermar- 
riage, in others they dwelt side by side in amicable relations. 
In some there was perpetual hostility, and in some the Canaan- 
ite was altogether blotted out. The whole land was never fully 
possessed, even at the time of David. He, however, established 
a Hebrew kingdom in Palestine and put the Canaanites not 
already amalgamated under tribute, and ultimately by victorious 
raids and wars the neighboring peoples also, thus creating what 
may be called an empire, covering almost all of the territory from 
the borders of Egypt to the river Euphrates. David’s empire 
laid the foundation of that dream, which has come down among 
orthodox Jews to this day, of the reéstablishment of a great 
kingdom of Israel, possessing all David’s conquests, with much 
more besides, and dominating the world. David’s empire lasted 
for two generations. It began to distintegrate under Solomon, 
and under Solomon’s son all the remaining tributaries threw off 
the Hebrew yoke, while the Hebrews themselves divided into 
two parts, the larger part, and the more advanced in culture and 
religion, constituting the Israelite kingdom, whose descendants 
are the modern Samaritans; the smaller part, chiefly David’s 
own tribe, the kingdom of Judah, occupying a tiny territory 
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about Jerusalem, not so large as a fair-sized county in this 
country or in England. 

This petty kingdom of Judah endured for three hundred and 
fifty years, sometimes independent, sometimes a subordinate or 
tributary state, and then Jerusalem was destroyed and the better 
part of its nobles, priests and skilled artisans deported to Baby- 
lonia, while others fled to Egypt, leaving only a peasant popula- 
tion to possess a moiety of the territory of Judah immediately 
about the ruins of the ancient capital. Largely through the influ. 
ence of Ezekiel and some fellow-priests the exiles in Babylonia 
maintained their integrity, and half a century later such of their 
descendants as would, were permitted and helped by the Persian 
conqueror, Cyrus, to return from Babylonia to their homeland 
and rebuild Jerusalem and the Temple. Few took advantage of 
this opportunity. They could not or would not make the sacri- 
fice or undergo the hardships involved in the transfer of thier 
domicile from the rich and safe Babylonia to the poor and half 
barbarous Judza. So they developed a theory that some day 
their God would transport them and their wealth together toa 
transformed Palestine, and continued in Babylonia to bewail and 
pity themselves as the Ga/utha, or Captivity, making amends 
for their failure to return by a visit or pilgrimage once ina 
lifetime, by money contributions, and by a painstaking applica- 
tion to and development of the theory of their religion, and 
especially of a law of exclusivism which should keep them sep- 
arate from the people among whom they lived, until the Lord 
should intervene to carry them back in triumph to Jerusalem. 
This theory their superior education, their greater wealth, and 
their material support enabled them to impress upon their com- 
patriots in Palestine, until at last there was built up there a 
religious community, with the Temple as its centre, where 
priests might sacifice and pray for their brethren throughout 
the world, all of whom were bound together by this holy law of 
separation from the peoples among whom they lived, counting 
Jerusalem as their future home, to which they should sometime 
be wafted from the four corners of the earth by the powers of 
the Lord, who would also make Palestine a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and establish there a king of David's line, to 
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avenge them on all who had oppressed them and to establish a 
mighty dominion. This was Judaism, and with the establish- 
ment of this ideal came into being the people who called them- 
selves Jews and to whom we give that name in distinction from 
Hebrew or Israelite. Judzea itself constituted under Persian 
rule a church rather than a state, autonomous, religiously and 
socially, although obligated to recognize the Persian suzerain in 
its sacrifices and its prayers, politically and economically a part 
of the Persian empire, ruled by Persian officials. Under this 
system Judaism grew and throve, Jerusalem became rich and 
prosperous, and Jews multiplied and waxed fat and influential in 
all parts of the empire. 

But in Judaism there were at war two principles, the one the 
principle of rigid exclusivism, the development of a legalism 
which should completely mark off the Jew from all other peoples, 
prohibiting marriage with them and social intercourse. This 
had its centre in the Captivity, that is, among the Jews in Baby- 
lonia, but became dominant in Judzea from the time of Ezra, 
forcing among other things the breach with Israel or the Samar- 
itans. The other principle is that which we call the prophetic 
principle, which found expression in the prophets from Amos 
onward, and in its highest form in the great Prophet of the res- 
toration,'! who set forth the view that Israel might not live for 
itself, that its dispersion among the Gentiles was for the benefi- 
cent purpose of revealing to the Gentile the glory and love of the 
one true God and uniting Jew and Gentile together in the service 
of that God. The former party looked to the reéstablishment of 
David's kingdom and their triumph over the nations before whom 
they must now cringe. The latter looked to a kingdom of God 
upon earth the basis of which should be love and service, and in 
which Jew and Gentile should be united. The former party pre- 
vailed, but in the sacred book that was adopted as a guide of life 
for the Jews, both the Law and the Prophets were included, the 
former being given, however, much the higher place and 
counted the supreme authority. 

Religious national exclusivism, it should be said, was not 


Isaiah, 40-66. 
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originally peculiar to the Jew. It was the property of practi- 
cally all ancient religions, but under the influence, first of the 
Persian empire, then of the great Hellenizing movement result- 
ing from the conquests of Alexander the Great, and finally of 
the establishment of the Roman Empire, this older conception 
of the separateness of peoples one from another, and the combi- 
nation of their religion with their state in this separateness, was 
broken down, in some places altogether, in others in part. Only 
the Jew resisted with all his might this tendency, and developed 
his Law for that purpose. So persuasive, however, was Greek 
civilization that to it Judaism almost succumbed, and there was 
a period, at the beginning of the second century B.c., when it 
seemed as though the Jew was in a fair way to be Hellenized 
and to lose his exclusiveness. The attempt of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes to expedite this by a religious persecution led to that 
glorious outburst of national spirit under Mattathias, and his 
heroic sons, Judas, Jonathan and Simon, which restored the 
Jewish state and nation and revived in new form and greater 
power the old hope of the restoration of David’s glorious king- 
dom and the triumph of the Jew over all the world. From the 
Maccabean rebellion onward to the final destruction of Jerusa- 
lem under Hadrian—a period of almost three centuries—the 
Jewish world was in continual ebullition. On the one hand was 
developed to its ultimate degree the doctrine of national and 
racial exclusivism, connecting itself with the study of the Law; 
on the other hand, connecting itself more particularly with the 
study of the Prophets, there developed revelation or apocalypse, 
the doctrine of the wonderful last days, which lifted men’s souls 
out of earth, inspiring them with visions of heavenly glory and 
inciting them to heroic deeds or atrocious acts of fanaticism. 
Jew persecuted Jew in the attempt to bring about a holy uniform- 
ity after his opinion, and so insure the expected divine interven- 
tion, and those that remained were knit more closely together in 
their conviction that they were the chosen of God, especially 
privileged and gifted, intended by Him to rule the world, and in 
their hatred and despite of the Gentile, who opposed God and 
His plan for them. There resulted first the insurrection which 
brought about the Jewish war and the capture of Jerusalem by 
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Titus in 70 A.D., and consequent anti-Jewish legislation and 
prejudice. This in its turn inflamed Jewish hatred, and led, 
when the opportunity offered because of the Parthian war in 
Trajan’s reign (when the empire was hard-pressed, and the prov- 
inces were denuded of soldiers to protect the frontiers), to the 
uprising of the Jews wherever they were numerous, and their 
massacre with horrible cruelties of the peaceful and unarmed 
populations in Cyrene, Egypt and Cyprus; to their rebellion in 
Mesopotamia; and finally to that last heroic and horrible revolt 
in Palestine under the leadership of Bar-Kochba, whom they 
had acclaimed Messiah, which it taxed the whole power of 
mighty Rome slowly to suppress, and the complete destruction 
of Jerusalem by Hadrian in 132 A.p. It was these experiences 
which caused Rome, generally so tolerant, and which had for- 
merly granted the Jews special privileges and exemptions, to 
treat them with peculiar rigor, especially on account of the 
danger lurking in their hope of a restored kingdom of David, 
with Jerusalem as its centre. They were forbidden to come 
within sight of their ancient holy city, and to expropriate and 
in their estimation defile it, there was built on its ruins a Roman 
town, and a Roman temple to Jupiter was erected where for- 
merly the Jewish temple stood. Further, they were subjected 
to repressive and restrictive legislation touching their peculiar 
rites and practices; but with invincible persistency and faith 
the Jew adhered to his ritual and his hopes. This prolonged 
period of fierce and fanatical struggle against the Gentile inten- 
sified the Jew’s own sense of alienation from and superiority to 
his fellow-men; on the other hand, it inevitably developed in 
the minds of the Roman authorities and of the populations 
under their rule the conception of the Jew as an enemy to the 
state, who must be kept under and oppresséd for the welfare of 
the community, a conception which was passed on as a heritage 
to future generations. On both sides the sins of the parents 
were to be handed down to and visited upon the children for 
generations of generations. 

~ It was during the last hundred years of this period of Jewish 
ebullition and outbursts that a great schism developed in Juda- 
ism itself, Christianity, a minority movement which connected 
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itself with the prophetic, as over against the legalistic, heritage 
of Jewry. Of this movement a distinguished Jewish scholar, the 
late Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of Philadelphia, has written:— 


Christianity broke at its foundation with Jewish nation- 
alism. It definitely cut the thread that bound religion to 
the limitations inherit in associating religion with the 
group. The significance of the teachings of Jesus lies just 
in this circumstance, that he brought the . . . . concep- 
tion of religion as preached by the Prophets and which 
made religion solely a matter between the individual and 
his conscience more definitely and in an uncompromising 
form into the foreground. It is an error to suppose that 
the Jews rejected the religious ¢eachings of Jesus. They 
could not have done so, for these teachings breathed the 
same spirit as those of their own Prophets, but the weight 
of tradition and of their established attitude of mind, at- 
tached to the pressure of the religious conception current 
about them, was suficiently great to prevent them from ac- 
cepting the zmplications of the position taken by Jesus, 
though even these were identical with those of the Prophets. 
The Jews could not conceive of a Messiah who was not also 
a nationalist. Jesus could not conceive of Judaism except 
as detached from Zionistic longings—and so the inevitable 
break took place.? 


The break became acute when, especially under St. Paul’s 
leadership, the Christian Church proclaimed the equality in 
Christianity of Jew and Gentile. This aroused the Jew to bit- 
ter hostility and an attitude of violent persecution. To him the 
Christain was a renegade and a traitor in the camp who, in the 
dire need of the nation to stand together against the world, took 
sides with the foe, and stabbed the defenders of the ramparts from 
behind. This animosity was naturally not diminished by the fact 
that the Christians claimed to be the true Israel, inheritors of 
all those promises made in the Old Testament, which, however, 
they spiritualized and detached from their merely local and tem- 
poral significance as belonging to Jerusalem and Palestine. The 
Christian’s new Jerusalem and his new twelve tribes of Israel 


2Jastrow: Zionism and the Future of Palestine. This is by all odds the 
best book on Zionism which I have seen, and I have been greatly indebted 
to it in the preparation of this article. 
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were a world conception. Christianity was the heir of the 
Prophets ; Judaism of the Law. Each accepted the Old Testament 
as Bible, but ultimately each added to it a new interpretation, 
constituting a new Bible, the essential Bible of either side: the 
Christian, the New Testament; the Jew, the Talmud. The bit- 
terness of the Jews against the Christians led them to endeavor 
to bring Christianity within the toils of the Roman law and to 
procure its persecution by the Roman state, as later orthodox 
Judaism invoked state aid in the persecution of the Karaites, 
and then of the followers of the great Maimonides, which re- 
acted also against themselves. The Christian on his side devel- 
oped no little bitterness against the Jew, as may be seen from 
Paul’s Epistles and from Revelation, where the Jews are called 
the ‘Synagogue of Satan’’. When the Christian conquered the 
Roman state he was in his turn conquered by the spirit of that 
wonderful empire, its administrative and legal methods, and 
its Volkgetst, its customs, habits and prejudgments. Chris- 
tianity adopted the anti-Christian position of the identifi- 
cation of Church and State, with the concomitant principle 
of persecution, and, with the double prejudice inherited 
from its own experiences and those of Rome, the Jews be- 
came in their turn the victims of persecution by this per- 
verted Christianity. 

From the separation of Christianity from Judaism dates, one 
may say, the orthodox Jewish faith, the four cornerstones of 
which are: (1) belief in one God; (2) belief in a Messiah who 
shall redeem God’s chosen; (3) belief that the Jews are God’s 
chosen people set apart and bound to keep themselves separate 
from all nations of the earth; and (4) the belief that God will 
ultimately gather his chosen people in Palestine, restore the 
Holy Temple, service, sacrifices and all, and the Jewish king- 
dom and priesthood. The former two principles or beliefs are 
not, the latter are, peculiar to the Jews. While here and there 
the Jews have followed false Messiahs, or established temporal 
states by force of arms, in which cases they have shown them- 
selves intolerant and persecutors, yet in general it may be said 
that this Zionism, which has been the belief of the Jews through 
all the ages since Christianity has been dominant, has not, for 
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many centuries certainly, directly endangered or embroiled the 
state by its endeavor to realize its expectation of a return to 
Palestine and the establishment there of a Jewish state. They 
have expected that this would be brought about, not by human 
agency, but by a direct intervention of God. While the Jewish 
Church and nation were in their minds one, the nation was in 
abeyance, the Church only functioned. 

Because, however, of their point of view that they were a 
chosen people, separate and bound to keep themselves separate 
in blood and customs from all about them, the Jews constituted 
an unassimilable mass wherever they found themselves, and have 
been on that account equally obnoxious to Roman paganism, to 
Christianity and toIslam. For ordinary purposes their attitude 
has seemed to the rest of the world to be that of the famous 
grace: ‘‘God bless me and my wife, my son John and his wife, 
us four and no more’’. This position rendered persecution and 
religious-racial prejudice inevitable. The persecution which the 
Jews suffered was in some part religious, but chiefly political, 
economic amd social. The Jew resisted with singular stub- 
bornness, and the results were, on the whole, worse for the per- 
secutor than for the persecuted. Jewish racial pride and re- 
ligious intolerance were intensified, the latter displaying itself 
in bitter persecution, so far as their position permitted, of all 
apostates, the former in their almost pathetic boastfulness in the 
success of those of Jewish stock, even though renegades, as an 
evidence of the inherent superiority of the race. The Jews were 
bound more and more closely together, constituting an interna- 
tional religious-racial unit, inside which they developed singularly 
beautiful conditions of trust and mutual helpfulness, and an 


idealism in certain regards very noble. As the opportunity | 


for physical achievement was denied them, mental qualities 
took their place, which made them in the ordinary competition 
of life, and in the business world particularly, more thana 
match for their oppressors. On the other hand, they developed 
certain offensive habits of servility and that trickery and chi- 
cane which such conditions will produce in any race, which have 
been the ground of much of the social objection which the 
Christian feels toward the Jew. But after all has been said 
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which can be said to palliate or explain the persecution or op- 
pression of the Jew through the Christian ages, the chief 
blame therefor must rest upon the Christian, because his was 
the position and consequent responsibility of power, and 
further because he professed principles which made his conduct 
the more damnable. The relation of Christian to Jew through the 
1,600 years of Christian rule is not a pretty memory, and the 
Christian world suffed the inevitable in the degredation of its 
moral fibre, and.in the destruction of some of the elements most 
desirable in the progress of civilization, culture and religion, of 
all which things Exhibit A is Spain, where Jewish persecution 
was carried to a terrible extreme. 

It was toward the beginning of the last century that a new 
movement made itself felt in Judaism, as a consequence of that 
new movement in the Christian world which expressed itself in 
the French Revolution and the establishment of the American 
Republic, spreading everywhere new conceptions of liberty and 
freedom. With our own country in the lead there came for the 
Jew political emancipation, gradually extending from the west 
eastward, made effective as far as Vienna and Berlin by the mid- 
dle of the last century. Asa result of this political emancipa- 
tion and a removal of the civic disabilities under which they 
had labored for so many centuries, some Jews began to lose the 
consciousness of being a separate political unit, and there arose 
in Judaism a movement to adapt the external character of Juda- 
ism to these newconditions. This was Reformed Judaism, con- 
ceived by Mendelssohn in the eighteenth century, and brought 
to birth by freedom in the nineteenth. It moved the ethical 
ideas of the Hebrew prophets into the foreground, as over against 
the ritual and the ceremonial of legalism. Its adherents sought 
to be true citizens of the country in which they found them- 
selves, following in this the recommendations of the prophet 
Jeremiah to the Jews in Babylonia 2,500 years earlier. The es- 
sence of reformed Judaism was the dissociation of religion and 
nationality. It would separate Church and State, breaking all 
national and racial barriers, and making religion the life of the 
individual, according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
Israel would be the chosen people, not in the sense of possess- 
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ing a tribal deity separating them from the rest of the world, 
and of looking for special privileges from that deity, but as es- 
pecially gifted with the knowledge of the true God and therefore 
with the solemn obligation, imposed by their historical position, 
to spread the doctrine of divine unity and to exemplify the 
teachings of their religion by their conduct in life, not merely 
toward their fellow-Jews but toward all men. This is beauti- 
fully set forth in the words of a prayer contained in the Adodah 
Tsrael:— 


Thou hast chosen us from among all nations, and in Thy 
love hast assigned unto us the priestly mission of spreading 
the knowledge of Thy Holy Name, so that we may not alone 
perform Thy commandments, but consecrate ourselves to 
Thy service.*® 


This new position and new opportunity of the Jew produced 
the inevitable reaction. The newly arrived always attains a self- 
consciousness which asserts itself in an aggressiveness and 
bumptiousness obnoxious to those who arrived before. This 
is true of both individuals and races. In the industrial and social 
world, where it is a phenomenon so common that it has found 
abundant expression in literature, it is answered by snubs and 
a species of ostracism; in the political world, by more overt 
action. Where it is a race or nation, and not an individual, raised 
or liberated, which expresses its self-consciousness at a new ar- 
rival, the expression becomes more obnoxious and the response 
more emphatic. If religious or racial differences mark off 
the newly arrived, religio-racial prejudice manifests itself, al- 
ways most emphasized, of cource, where these newly arrived 
constitute a large element of the population, in which case the 
old possessors are instinctively drawn together to battle for their 
place and their integrity. Unfortunately, just at this time the 
Germans also began to develop first a national and then a race 
consciousness, a developement enormously accelerated by the 
victories of 1866 and 1870. The consequence was 7eutontsm, 


*It should be said that the older Hebrew prayer from which this English 
form was adapted by the late Rabbi Jastrow does not represent the same 
noble humanitarian aspiration. 
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which ultimately resulted in a conception by the German of his 
race and its mission strikingly similar to that of the Jew. This 
new German race-pride and Jewish self-consciousness led to the 
Berlin /udenhetze of 1880-'81 and the organization of Anti- 
Semitism. This was not religious in its inception, the leaders be- 
ing rather anti-religious Teutonists and Wagnerites. The domi- 
nant position of Germany insured the spread of Anti-Semitism, 
as of the nationalistic race movement. It naturally manifested 
itself in its worst from in Russia, where the Jews were massed 
in great numbers, namely, in pogroms, for the same reason that 
race prejudice against the Negro manifests itself in the southern 
part of the United States in lynchings. The solid mass of the Jews 
seemed to constitute a political and economic menace, which 
the relatively ignorant and unprogressive Russians knew how to 
combat only by violence. In Russia, moreover, Judaism mani- 
fested itself in its crudest and most unmitigated form, not only 
in its practical application of the Golden Rule to the Jewish 
neighbor alone, but in its distinct doctrinal exception of the 
Gentile from the scope of that rule. On the other hand, in Rus- 
sia as nowhere else, there were emancipated Jews who had broken 
loose from all religion, and rebelled against the whole social- 
economical system which had so oppressed them, anarchists and 
revolutionaries, often men and women of marked ability. On the 
Russian side there was an ignorant and superstitious piety among 
the masses, easily inflamed to fury against enemies of the faith 
by a corrupt bureaucracy, which dreaded progress in Church or 
State. Hence the infamous May Laws and the pogroms, which 
began to scatter Jewish refugees from Russia throughout the 
world. 

The effort to provide for the Jews coming out of Russia and 
the effort to protect from persecution the Jews remaining in 
Russia brought together Jews of East and West as never before. 
It was this effort which developed economic Zionism. What 
should be done with all these Jews coming out of Russia? They 
had been separated from the soil for centuries. They had lived 
within the pale and in ghettos. They were to a considerable 
extent parasitic. It was necessary to introduce them to indus- 
trialism and agriculture. The former they took to more or less 
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naturally, the latter unwillingly, and yet the wisest Jewish lead- 
ers considered it of the first importance to bring back a part at 
least of the Jewish race to the soil. 

Attempts of all sorts were made to establish Jewish agricul- 
tural colonies in this country and in South America. Proposals 
were made looking to the settlement of Jews in East Africa and 
in Egypt; and colonies were established in Palestine. This 
was an economic and philanthropic Zionism, a movement with 
which Jews everywhere sympathized and Christians of every 
sort. Itdid not seek to colonize Jews in Palestine with the idea 
of claiming Palestine as the homeland of the Jews, the chosen peo- 
ple who are entitled to dispossess all others, to take possession of 
that land and torule the world; but it was felt by Jew and Chris- 
tian alike to be a proper thing to colonize refugees from perse- 
cution in a land which had for them both historical and sacred 
associations. There seemed something infinitely touching and 
lovely in bringing them back in that way. As in the old days 
of the release from the Babylonian captivity, there were few who 
actually returned to Palestine. The great bulk of the Jews 
brought out of Russia sought homes in Europe or the Americas, 
and especially in our own country. 

This contact of the Jews of the East and West strengthened 
the feeling of race solidarity, and even agnostic Jews who had 
abandoned Judaism began to realize anew the bond of race kin- 
ship. Numerous societies of one sort and another sprang up here 
and there seeking to solve the new problems which arose, to re- 
mold Judaism or to secure the rights of Jews, and thus prepared 
the way for the third and present phase of Zionism, racial-national 
or political Zionism. This was a further development of race 
self-consciousness, connecting itself naturally with the general 
movement of racial rehabilitation which made itself felt toward 
the close of the last century throughout the world, beginning in 
Germany with Teutonism. On the large scale, there were Teuton- 
ism and the Pan-Slavonic movements ; on a smaller scale, the Cym- 
ric and Celtic movements. Enthusiasts and faddists were trying 
everywhere to find some little race whose language, racial tradi- 
tions and racial integrity might be exploited or restored. Ger- 
many stretched out her arms into this country to grip her emi- 
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grants who were settled here and make them no longer Ameri- 
cans but Teutons, or, if Americans, at least Teutons first. It 
was with Teutonism that racial Zionism had its closest affinities. 
The leader of this new racial or political movement was Herzl, 
a journalist of Vienna. A Jew by race, not by religion, find- 
ing himself socially at a disadvantage, he came to believe that 
he and others similarly situated were hampered in the fulfill- 
ment of their aspirations by racial prejudice on the part of the 
Christian majority. Convinced that even though the Jew were 
to become Christian, he would be regarded as a Jew because 
his race had no national home, he reached the conclusion that 
the only method of breaking down prejudice was to reunite those 
who were Jews by race only, as well as those who were Jews by 
religion, in one great nationality, securing for them a homeland 
somewhere. This homeland would, in his opinion, exalt their 
honor and procure respect in whatever foreign country they 
might live, precisely as Germans or Italians or Frenchmen living 
in England and America, though aliens in those countries, are 
respected because they have the protection of a national home- 
land. Herzl displayed a remarkable ability in urging his claim. 
It appealed to the self-consciousness of a great number of racial 
Jews who, like himslf, were galled by a prejudice against them 
which they did not know how to overcome and against which, 
therefore, they welcomed any quick-cure panacea, and he achieved 
speedy success. The first Zionist congress was held in 1897, and 
from that time the movement developed rapidly. -It fell in with 
the dominant racial movement which was sweeping the world. 
It expressed that something which appealed to men who, become 
conscious of power and strength, found themselves hampered in 
taking the places they believed were theirs; it harmonized with 
the philanthropic appeal to aid oppressed Jews and give them a 
home; and it touched a sentiment rooted in ancestral tradition 
which powerfully appealed to all religious Jews, and which many 
of those who had practically cast off Jewish orthodoxy could not 
escape from,—a sentiment which Disraeli has expressed in the 
words put in the mouth of the high priest in his novel A/roy:— 


You ask me what I wish? My answer is the land of 
promise. Youask me what I wish? My answer is Jerusalem. 
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You ask me what I wish? My answer is the temple. All 
we have forfeited, all we have yearned for, all for which 
we have fought, our beauteous country, our holy creed, our 
simple manners and our ancient customs. 


How powerful was this latter appeal of sentiment can be seen 
by the frequent citation of these words of Disraeli both by 
agnostic Zionists, and by Zionists of reformed Judaism, neither 
of whom can possibly, one would suppose, desire the restoration 


- of a theocratic state under the Jewish law, or of the Temple 


with its sacrifices. 

Not being Jews by religion, Herzl and his first followers were 
ready to establish this Zion anywhere where land could be 
obtained, and entered into negotiations with the English govern- 
ment for a tract of land in East Africa. But the sentimental 
appeal of Palestine was so strong that the idea of any other 
country had shortly to be abandoned, and before Herz]l’s death 
in 1904 this general principle was adopted by the Zionist 
Congress: ‘‘The object of Zionism is to establish for the Jewish 
people a publicly and legally assured home in Palestine.’’ The 
Zionism here referred to is a definitely organized international 
movement governed by a congress and acommittee. Its purpose 
is to strengthen and develop race-consciousness among the 
Jewish matton, for so they designate all people of Jewish race in 
all nations throughout the world, binding them together by a 
revival of their ancient language, a study of their literature and 
a community of interests, and to provide as a homeland for this 
Jewish nation, Palestine, to which their ancient traditions look. 
This is to be the heart and centre of Judaism throughout the 
world, and, wherever the Jew may live or have his being, it is | 
hoped to infuse him from this centre with the national life and 
the national intelligence. 

The great and evident danger of this movement is the develop- 
ment of a race allegiance-paramount to the national, and it was 
a sense of this danger which led a body of prominent Jewish 
citizens of this country to present to President Wilson, by 
Congressman Julius Kahn, for transmission to the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris on March 4, 1919, a protest ‘‘against such a 
political segregation of the Jews in Palestine or elsewhere’; 
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first, ‘‘because the Jews are dedicated heart and soul to the 
welfare of the countries in which they dwell under free conditions. 
All Jews repudiate every suspicion of a double allegiance, but to 
our minds it is necessarily implied in and cannot by any 
logic be eliminated from the establishment of a sovereign state 
for the Jews in Palestine.’’ The second objection is to the 
unfortunate effect such ‘‘political segregation of Jews would have 
on the millions of Jews who would be unable to migrate to 
Palestine from those states where a strong prejudice already 
exists against then.’’ The establishment of a Jewish State will 
manifestly increase that prejudice and serve in such states ‘‘as 
a new justification for additional repressive legislation.’’ The 
multitudes who remain would be subjected to greater discrimi- 
mation or persecution than before. The third objection is to the 
serious danger of sanguinary conflicts with the present inhabi- 
tants of the land and their co-religionists which the proposed 
establishment of such a state is sure to involve. The fourth 
objection is that ‘‘the reéstablishment in Palestine of a dis- 
tinctively Jewish state’’ is ‘‘utterly opposed to the principles 
of democracy which it is the avowed purpose of the World’s 
Peace Conference to establish.’’ The fifth objection, which has 
been keenly felt also by orthodox Jews, is that it would substitute 
a merely national bond for ‘‘the bond of common religious prin- 
ciples and experiences.”’ 

Supplementing objections two and three,—it may be observed 
that Palestine has been for a longer time in possession of the 
Moslems than it ever was in possession of the Jew or of the 
Hebrew race. The present inhabitants of the land claim its 
possession with as good right as the inhabitants of any country 
in the world; and not only that, Palestine is a holy country to 
the Moslem and to the Christian as much as to the Jew. 
Christians have occupied it and fought and bled for the possession 
of its holy sites, and the Christian has left far more marks of 
occupation and cultivation on the land than did the Jew. In 
normal times tens of thousands of pilgrims of both religions visit 
its religious sites every year. The Christians especially have in- 
vested immense funds in the land for religious and educational 
purposes in connection with those holy sites and the pilgrims 
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who visit them, and the number of Christian and Moslem dead 
who lie buried within sight of Jerusalem, in the hope of better- 
ing their chance in the hereafter, is greater than the number of 
Jews whose graves cover the slopes of Olivet. For every Jew 
who has a sentimental claim to Palestine as the land of his fore- 
fathers and of his faith, there are hundreds of Christians and 
Moslems who with some similar sentiment make a like claim 
upon the land. To plant a Zionist State there is to run great 
risk of religious turmoil, and to invite grave perils to those who 
make such settlement. 

While the dominant control of the Zionist party is at present 
in the hands of those who are not religious but merely racial 
Jews, and while the movement is in itself political, the glamor 
of it has appealed to considerable numbers of the religious Jews, 
both orthodox and réformed, and the number affected by that 
appeal seems to be on the increase, as a result of the ‘‘Zionist 
Mandate’’ accepted by England from the Peace Conference. 
One can understand, without approving, the appeal which a 
Zionist State makes to the Jew who believes he is one of a race 


chosen by God, marked off from the rest of the world asa — 


peculiar people, to whom God gave the land of Canaan as 
his people’s possession and Jerusalem as their holy city, appoint- 
ing the Temple as the place of His dwelling in their midst, where 
they are to offer sacrifices to Him, and whence He is sometime 
to manifest Himself in glory, subduing their enemies and making 
them dominant over them. It is difficult to comprehend howa 
Zionist State can appeal to those more modern Jews who believe 
in Judaism as a religious, ethical force only, for Zionism would 
make religion dependent on locality, creating a holy city, which 
in the common experience of all religions everywhere has always 
resulted in the creation of an unholy community; and in point 
of fact, such Jews are in general opposed to Zionism. The es- 
tablishment of a Zionist State on the old orthodox basis—and 
the orthodox Jews in the end are in vast majority, and it is they 
largely, and not the agnostics and the theoretical Zionists, who 
are returning and who will return to Palestine—is to run the 
risk of a revival on an enormous scale of the old hostile atti- 
tude of the Jew against the world and the world against the Jew, 
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which brought about the awful tragedies of the past. The devel- 
opment of race-consciousness and a peculiar obligation to Pales- 
tine, at which the merely political and racial Zionists aim, is, it 
may be added, a duplicate of that Teutonism from which the 
world has so sadly suffered in the recent past. The result of such 
a development must be inevitably in the end to make the Jews 
bad citizens of the United States or of any other country and to 
keep alive and increase that hostility to the Jew which results not 
so much from difference of religion as from the pronounced and 
obtrusive differences of race, nationality and political allegiance. 

The experiment of the Zionist homeland is now being tried. 
It is too early to determine fully how it will work, but it is at 
least of interest to consider its manifestations so far. My earliest 
contact with Zionism and Zionistic influences in Palestine dates 
from 1902. When first visited Palestine, in 1890, the Jews in 
Jerusalem were almost exclusively of old oriental Sephardic fam- 
ilies. Jerusalem was then still the old Jerusalem within the 
walls. There were no houses without. Jewish colonization, 
economic and philanthropic in character, had just then begun on 
the Sharon plain, but what little there was in the way of coloni- 
zation was a feeble, unsuccessful exotic—an attempt to replace 
the persecuted Jews of Russia on the land, where, however, the 
Jew, unused to manual and especially farm labor, sat under an 
umbrella to protect himself from the sun and engaged native 
Syrians to do the work. On my next visit, in 1902, more colo- 
nies had been planted, and a serious effort was being made to 
turn the Jewish colonists into farmers. The majority of the Jews 
who had come to Palestine, however, were settled about Jerusa- 
lem, and the new Jerusalem without the walls was larger, in 
space at least, than the old Jerusalem within. The Alliance 
Israelite had developed there splendid schools to teach agricul- 
ture, and manual and industrial arts. I was urgently solicited 
by the management to visit and inspect these schools. Here I 
found Jew, Moslem and Christian working side by side without 
prejudice. This was, in my judgment, the best work of any sort 
being done in Palestine, for two reasons: first, these schools were 
teaching the dignity and the worth of manual labor, which the 
oriental of all sorts had theretofore despised, regarding it as un- 
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worthy of any man of intelligence or capacity ; secondly, because 
they brought Moslem, Christian and Jew together on a plane of 
common work and common worth, the most valuable agent for 
the breaking down of those ancient prejudices, religious, racial 
and social, which have been the curse and the bane of the land, 
I was asked to put this down in writing because, I was told, 
great pressure was being exerted—I regret to say, especially 
from America—to prevent the management from continuing 
this particular work of teaching Jew, Christian and Moslem on 
the same plane, the demand being that the Jew should not be 
brought into such contact with the Moslem and the Christian, 
and that he alone should be trained, that he might not be infected, 
as it were, by the others, and that they might not be prepared to 
compete with him for possession of the land. This spirit I met 
in a more thoroughly organized and offensive form on my latest 
visit in 1919 and 1920. 

I found immense progress in the development of agricultural 
_ colonies. There was still difficulty in persuading the Jew, ex- 
cept only the African or Arabian Jew, to do the actual work of 
the colony, but colonies were prospering, and fruit-culture, vine- 
culture, and especially the manufacture of wine and liquors ona 
grand and most scientific scale, had progressed wonderfully. In 
general, the land occupied by those colonies was not in a proper 
sense ancient Jewish land. They were on the Sharon and Esdrae- 
jon plains in the extreme upper end of the Jordan valley; but 
those regions were being enriched, and the country at large bene- 
fited by the colonists. The great bulk of the Jews were still 
gathered in Jerusalem as heretofore, and there were on one hand 
the intellectuals and on the other the parasitic or pauperized 
Jew,—what would ordinarily be regarded as the very best and 
the very worst. Life in the colonies was often very sweet 
and very lovely, a wholesome, normal family life, and an exhibi- 
tion in peace and prosperity of what religious Judaism at its best 
may be. In Jerusalem one found the extremes of intensely 
narrow and bitter orthodoxy, and unbelief with extreme bolshevik 
radicalism. Here, too, aggressive Zionism manifested itself in an 
attitude of bumptiousness and aggressiveness. The country was 
for the Jew. It belonged to him and he would shortly take pos- 
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session. One was made to feel that one’s presence in the land 
was objected to. The Hebrew press contained angry diatribes 
against the existence of Christian schools and missions. The 
attitude taken by these Zionists at first alarmed, and then aroused 
and irritated enormously, the native population, both Christian 
and Moslem, making the Jew an object of dread and hatred as 
he had never been before. I had opportunities to talk on inti- 
mate and friendly terms with leaders in all camps, albeit I was 
unable, through language difficulties, to communicate with the 
rank and file as freely as I should like to have done. I myself felt 
the annoyance and in some places the danger of the animosity 
aroused. Under government order I was not permitted to 
visit certain sections of the country on account of the raids or 
uprisings of the Arabs, partly due to animosity roused by their 
apprehension of the Jewish invasion, and partly due to banditry, 
which took advantage of that as an occasion. In other parts it 
was difficult to travel, because any stranger, unless he could 
prove the contrary, was suspected of being an agent of the Zion- 
ists, spying out the land for possession by the Jews. It was 
difficult to obtain lodgings or food, and there were sometimes 
unpleasantly hostile demonstrations on account of these suspi- 
cions. Everywhere it was believed that the Jew by unfair means 
was seeking to oust the true owners and to take possession of 
their land. In Jerusalem it was asserted that the Zionist funds, 
or the Jewish funds which the Zionists could influence or control, 
were used to subsidize Jewish artisans or merchants to under- 
bid Christians and Moslems and thus oust them by unfair com- 
petition, and that similar means were being used to acquire 
lands or titles to lands. It was even believed by many that the 
English authorities were unduly favoring and helping the Jews 
in these endeavors, as is shown by a letter from a Christian in Jaffa 
published in the Atlantic Monthly :— 
We are already feeling that we have a government with- 
in a government. British officers cannot stand on the right 


side because they are afraid of being removed from their 
posts or ticked off. 


From time immemorial the Jews the world over have con- 
tributed for the help of pious Jews in Jerusalem and the other 
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sacred cities, Hebron, Tiberias and Safed, the so-called halukha 
or dole, in return for which the Jews in those cities were to win 
merit for themselves and those who contributed to their support 
by study of the law, prayer and private observances. St. Paul 
carried over the same practice into the Christian Church, causing 
alms to be collected in the different congregations to be trans- 
ferred to Jerusalem for the benefit and support of the Christians 
living there. To this day annual collections are taken in the 
Roman Catholic Churches throughout the world which go to the 
Franciscans for the same use in Jerusalem. The Greeks and 
Armenians have like customs. In the past there had been no 
prejudice with regard to these doles, but now, it was claimed, 
the Zionist committees were using the monies thus collected or 
contributed to organize and help their people in a systematized 
attempt to gain the upper hand in the land. 

Perhaps the attitude of the extremists who possessed the 
dominating power in the community can best be shown by the 
utterances of one of their own organs, written in Hebrew. (It 
should be stated that the English edition of this journal was, as 
a rule, quite different in its contents from the Hebrew edition.) 
One article, entitled Malignant Leprosy, is a denunciation of 
parents who allow their children to go to any school except 
those under the control of Jews and conforming to the demands 
of the local Zionist Committee. Parents are notified that a list 
has been made by the Zionist Committee of all children who are 
attending foreign schools, even though they are not subjected 
to any religious teaching, and it is demanded that they shall be 
withdrawn from those schools and placed in schools where they 
shall be taught the Hebrew language, customs and traditions, 
and kept separate from contamination by the Gentile, with his 
different ways and customs. Those teaching in foreign schools, 
or schools not complying with the conditions laid down by this 
Committee, are ordered to withdraw from their positions. The 
“malignant leprosy” is the contamination by the outside world 
which results from education with the Gentiles. It is admitted 
in this article, in answer to protests, that the opportunities in 
some of the non-Jewish schools, are better than in the Jewish 
schools,—for example, in the teaching of foreign languages, so 
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important for conducting business or securing. employment ; 
that there is greater diligence in instructing; and _ better 
hours and better care of pupils. Nevertheless, parents are 
informed that they must sacrifice for the sake of their race 
those chances for their children, doing their best meanwhile to 
raise their own schools to the higher level. Those who are failing 
to live up to these ideals are designated as ‘traitors’ and by . 
other opprobrious names, and the article ends with this threat a 
of persecution to any who do not obey the orders of the Zionist | ; 


Committee thus conveyed:— 


Let him know at least that it is forbidden him to be 
called by the name of Jew and there is to him no por- 
tion or inheritance with his brethren, and if after a time | 
they will not try to reform, let them know that we will 
fight against them by all lawful means at our disposal. Upon 
a monument of shame we will put their names for a reproach 
! and blaming forever, and unto the last generation shall 
their deeds be written. If they are supported, their sup- 
port will cease, and if they are merchants, with a finger 

men will shoot at them, and if they are Rabbis, they will 
be moved far from their office, and with the ban shall they 
be persecuted, and all the people of the world shall know 
that there is no mercy in judgment. 


This was followed about a month later by a second article, 7 ! 
also in Hebrew, entitled Fight and Win, which announced that 
the threatened persecution would now be carried out:— 


The names of the traitorous parents and of the boys and 
girls who have not taken notice of the warnings ought to be 
published at once and without delay, in the papers and on @ 
public notices, placarded at the entrance of every street. ; 
The list of these names should be sent to the heads of every 
institution and to the rulers of the synagogues, to hospitals, ) 
to those who arrange and solemnize marriages, and to the ‘ie 
directors of the American Jewish Relief Fund, etc. It | 
should bear the title of ‘Black List’ and ‘Traitors to their | 
People’.. An order should go forth to all, and if one of ' 
these men has a son, he shall not be circumsized; in case ' 
of death the body is not to be buried among Israelites; 
religious marriages will not be sanctioned; Jewish doctors 
will not visit their sick; relief will not be given to them 
when they are in need, if they are on the list of the Ameri- 
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can Relief Fund—in short, we must huni them down until 
they are annihilated. Men will cry to them: ‘Out of the 
way, unclean, unclean!’ Because these people will be con- 
sidered as malicious renegades, there can be no connecting 
link between them and us. Again, the society of young 
men and girls of Jerusalem must accept it as a principle to 
expel from their societies all those who visit these schools; 
to point the finger of scorn at them ; and to make them see 
that they are put out of the camp. These traitor scholors, 
boys and girls, must understand themselves that they are 
sinners and transgressors, who are isolated, driven from all 
society, separated from the Jewish community, after they 
have once despised Israel and its holiness, and it will be 
interdicted to all sons of Israel to come near them. .... 
War against the traitors among our people. War by all 
means legal. War without pity or mercy ; that the traitors 
may know that they must not trifle with the sentiment of 4 
people. Fight and win! 


The Zionist Committee, of whom one was an American, fol- 
lowed this by a printed announcement that the time of grace had 
passed and that forthwith the names of those who were still re- 
fractory would be posted publically on street-corners, and the 
boycott begin. Miss Landau, a devout Jewess, the head of the 
best and highest Jewish school for girls in the city, the Eva 
Rothschild School, one of those, however, whose pupils and 
teachers were threatened under these rulings because they would 
not follow the dictates of the Zionist Committee, appealed to 
the civil authorities. The Committee was haled into court and 
the threatened boycott enjoined. 

With such an attitude on the part of Zionist leaders in Jerusa- 
lem it might be expected that violence would ensue. Easter is a 
time of great excitement and unrest in Jerusalem for Christians, 
Jews and Moslem alike, for with Easter coincide the Jewish 
Passover aud the Moslem pilgrim feast of Nebi Musa, when 
Moslems gather from all over Palestine to hear sermons in the 
Haram Esh-Sherif, and then march to the so-called tomb of 
Moses near the Dead Sea. The religious excitement of that 
season which vents itself in curses of each against the others, 
is always likely to produce physical outbursts if the cursers come 
into contact with one another. The Turks wisely segregated at 
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that time each religion in its own quarter. This, in spite of 
warnings and requests from the Moslem religious leaders, the 
English failed to do, either through ultra-confidence in the pax 
anglicana, or because of objections from Jewish representatives 
against such segregation as applied to them. For days before- 
hand hot heads among the Jew and Moslems were inciting to 
riot, and in their quarter Jewish trained bands were preparing 
for the conflict, a preparation of which Moslems from long wont 
probably had no need. On Easter morning, 1920, the fanatical 
Moslems of Hebron arrived at the Jaffa gate with their sacred 
banner, singing their songs of religious intolerance. There nu- 
merous Jews were waiting to greet them. The English Tom- 
mies with their officers were all in church. Whose insults were 
the worst and who struck the first blow is not clear. Battle was 
speedily joined. The Jews were better armed, with guns against 
the Moslem knives; but the Moslems were the better fighters. 
The city within the walls was speedily in their hands. The Jews 
living there were the old-time Sephardic families, dwelling close- 
packed in miserable slums, with no sympathy with Zionism, 
peaceful and quite unprepared. Moslem fury vented itself on 
these poor wretches. Without the walls the Jews were in the 
vast majority. All told, by offical count there were at that 
time 28,000 Jews, 16,000 Christians and 14,500 Moslems in 
Jerusalem. What the Moslem did within the walls the Jew 
endeavored to do without the walls. Before my eyes an Arab 
camp just below the great Jewish quarter was set upon, burned 
and plundered, the poor inhabitants fleeing for their lives while 
guns popped from the Jewish quarter. Two men were killed 
there. When the troops reached the scene the great bulk of 
rioters whom they rounded up were Jews. The subsequent 
court proceedings also seemed to place the chief responsibility 
for the outbreak on them. The major sentences were equally 
divided between Jews and Moslems, but of the criminals who 
received lighter sentences the majority were Jews. For a week 
we lived in a state of siege, not allowed to pass in or out of the 
city gates, or to show ourselves on roof or balcony after sundown, 
and for months there were guards at every turn, assemblies 
were prohibited and there was continual danger of a new outbreak. 
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The appointment of Sir Herbert Samuel, a Jew, as Governor 
of the new protectorate under the Zionist Mandate, greatly 
increased the excitement. In Moslem towns like Nablus it was 


openly said in my presence that no Jew might enter the place 


and live. The Christians, who had taken no part in the riots, 
were nevertheless to a man in sympathy with the Moslems, and 
one saw the curious spectacle of Cross and Crescent making 
common cause. It was prophesied that should Sir Herbert come 
as Governor he would never enter Jerusalem alive. In point of 
fact, he landed at Jaffa and came up to Jerusalem under strong 
guard, with machine-guns before and behind, and the following 
week made a visit to Nablus and Haifa in the same manner, 
That was the situation when I left Palestine. Sir Hebert had 
at that time just issued his declaration and his interpretation 
of the mandate. English officers and officials almost to a man 
were against the Zionist Mandate, and their utterances in many 
cases were extraordinauly frank. Some of the most prominent 
and best-trained sought transfers to other posts because of their 
feelings on the matter, and some resigned. 

It has since that time been extremely difficult to obtain 
reliable information of prevailing conditions. It would seem, 
however, from all the information I have been able to gather, 
that Sir Herbert, who is, I believe, not himself a Zionist, has 
acted with singular tact and discretion. He has shown great 
fairness and indicated his intention to govern with impartiality, 
granting no special favors to any, nor allowing outside commit- 
tees or local organizations to dictate or assume to dictate unfair 
policies. 

When I left Palestine, Jews were leaving in considerable 
numbers, especially those claiming American citizenship, so 
that the outgo was larger than the income. Since then, if I 
may judge by reports, Jews have been coming in, chiefly from 
eastern European countries, some parasitic and objectionable, 
others of a higher type. Some of the latter, graduates of uni- 
versities, both men and women, may be seen engaged in hard 
manual labor, I am told, building roads aid the like, not despising 
to do such work in order t’ ‘cure their Palestinian home and 
fulfill their aspirations. 
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It is too soon to judge the future of the Zionist experiment 
in Palestine. If the English authorities will give fair play to all, 
and if the Jews will pursue the old policy of the Alliance Isra- 
elite and its schools of seeking to benefit all dwellers of the land 


alike, to break down, not to build up, religious, racial and 


social prejudices, then the Jew may perhaps overcome the 
present prejudice against him, and his invasion of Palestine may 
prove to be a blessing both to himself and to the land. The 
methods of those in control of the Zionist movement in Palestine 
while I was there were, however, aimed in the opposite direction 
and tended to make the Jew an object of hatred and violence 
wherever the opportunity for violence offered. This has been illus- 
trated again by the recent bloody riot in Jaffa which compelled 
the expedition of a British warship to that port; and the order 
issued holding up all immigration shows that not Jaffa only but 
the whole country is unsafe. The Jews in Palestine are now 
protected only by force of British arms. "Were the British troops 
withdrawn, the Jews would be exterminated by the angry natives, 
of whom the Moslems alone outnumber them in the ratio of 
more than ten to one; and with such action the neighboring 
countries would sympathize, yielding ready assistance if any 
were required. Mesopotamia and Egypt are seething with dis- 
affeciton against British rule, and racial-religious ferment, and 
Palestine is to them and to the Arabs of Arabia a holy land in- 
cluded in the heritage of Islam. Moslem India also feels this 
keenly, and the British have been obliged to withdraw Moslem 
Indian troops from Palestine, because they will not fight against 
fellow-Moslems. 
In this country the Jewish problem which we have hitherto 
had to face is not a result of religious antipathy. Religiously, 
politically and economically, the Jew has the same opportunity 
as everyone else. The Jewish problem here has been merely a 
matter of social prejudice, resulting from the extremely difficult 
task of amalgamating with great rapidity an enormous popula- 
tion, alien in race, culture, custom and habit. In 1880 there 
were, according to Jewish'statistics, 250,000 Jews in this country. 
The Jews now claim 3,500,000, for%% most part an undistributed 
mass huddled together in a few of the great cities—one-third of 
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them in New York. Coming in such great numbers in so short 
a time and herding together thus, intentionally or unintentionally, 
they help one another to resist the process of Americanization, 
This enormously increases the incidence of social prejudice, 
Those who have no conscious prejudice either of religion or of 
race are in danger of imbibing or developing such prejudice as 
a method of protection of their institutions, their traditions and 
their habits. The Zionist movement, with its intentional devel- 
opment of race consciousness and race peculiarity on the part of 
the Jew, is an additional obstacle against the efforts of those 
Jews and those Christians* who are seeking to break down preju- 
dice and to bring Jew and Christian together within a common 
recognition of the Golden Rule: that each should treat the other 
as he in like instance would wish to be treated by him, One of 
the greatest of English Jews, honored and respected by Jew and 
Christian alike for his learning, his philanthropy and his godly 
piety, says of this racial-political Zionism that it has broken his 
heart, and set the clock backward for his people a hundred 
years. The Christian lover of his country and his fellow-men 
may well express a similar feeling on his side. 


Joun Punnett Peters. 
The University of the South. 


‘I use ‘Christian’ here as a designation of the inheritors of the traditions, 
the culture, and the political institutions of modern civilization. 
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MAGAZINE VERSE IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
AMERICA 


To the alert reader of eighteenth-century American writings 
not only does a fairly good organized literature appear, full of 
drab and of rose patches, but a surprisingly large amount of 
scattered material as yet unclassified. 

In the far-gone though most invigorating age of J. J. Rousseau 
and Dr. S. Johnson, nothing so startles one, so gives one a 
feeling of at-home-ness, as a cursory reading of the magazine 
literature. That literature evidences the trend of the age. 
Through it are seen the delicate waves of feeling which marked 
the ebb and flow of public sentiment. 

Here must come the novelist, the poet, the historian for that 
‘“‘atmosphere’’ which is so essential to the successful prosecution 
of his task. Here the layman may find amusement, and may 
reconstruct for himself the great Age of Reason. There are 
many currents in the literary sea, crossing and recrossing, 
blending and combining with one another, until one can scarcely 
distinguish them. There are many editors, many story-writers, 
and many poets, all eddying so nearly alike in their respective 
pools that it takes the greatest exercise of the imagination to 
differentiate them, and to rank them as they should be ranked. 

Through this literary hodge-podge there seem to flow four 
main streams of influence: the Classical, the Pre-Revolutionary, 
the Revolutionary, and the Romantic. The first of these was 
at the same time most powerful and most injurious. 

The Neo-Classic movement in England was past the summit 
of its popularity when American poets were beginning to con- 
tribute to the magazines of the Thirteen Colonies; but the 
ramifications of it had spread so deeply and so widely through- 
out the world of writers that it is almost impossible to say just 
where the limits in America were. The spirit of it was every- 
where evident: in the earliest magazines and in the latest, from 
Massachusetts to Pennsylvania, and from 1700 to 1800. 

Since early versifiers, such as Anne Bradstreet, had used the 
closed couplet and the well-kneaded phrase, other writers, doubt- 
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less, thought that they could do the same with as much success; 
and to this tendency on their parts was added the not inconsequen- 
tial influence of the English masters of poetic technique. The 
pages of almost every periodical of the time are somewhere graced 
with the names of Watts, of Dryden, of Pope, of Goldsmith, or 
of Johnson; but the power, the breadth of learning, and the 
cleverness of those masters are only suggested. As a con- 
sequence of such a well-assorted set of examples, all the drab 
qualities of the strict-religionists of the time found expression 
in one form or another in this early American verse. In the 
hands of the Puritan, for instance, Classicism became a wonder- 
fully terrible plaything; he could not put off the serious long 
enough to become anything but crankily pretty. Neither the 
grandeur of Milton, nor the naive gracefulness of his Pennsyl- 
vania compatriots, were his. 

Two defects are noticeable: a leaning toward the lugubrious, 
which ends in ridiculousness; and a tendency toward the sterile, 
which points to extinction. ‘‘A Request’’, quoted from an 
English magazine, by the by, shows American magazine verse 
of the Classical type at its best :— 


Muses! Whose enchanting, skill, 

Can present what form ye will, 

Whose creative art ideal ; 

Faction gives, in fancy real: 

Give me Beauty’s perfect form, 

Blest with ev’ry muse-like charm, 

Let Graces there be found, 

Love’s in thousands sporting round, 

All the charms you’ve sung before, 
Blend with all you’ve still in store. 
Charms which grace the Cyprian Queen, 
Add to Sylvia's air and mien ; 

Mira coy, and Lydia kind, 

Jarring! Mystic sweets! be join’d. [efc., efc.]. 


At its worst, such verse descends to the ‘‘graveyard’’ level seen 
in the ‘‘Village Funeral’, in which— 


The curfew tolls from yonder village site, 
and, mirabile dictu,— 
Far o’er the plain the bierless corse appears. 
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As regards sterility of style, let the following speak for itself :— 


Woman, charming, lovely creature, 
Gentle, modest, graceful thing ; 

Most refinded work of nature, 

Fairer than the flow’ry spring. [efc., efc.]. 


Whilst uncouth rhimes to sweetness make pretence, 
Strangers alike to harmony and sense,— 


sums up the whole situation in the case of most American Neo- 
Classical verse. 

The intentions of the time were good, and theories then pro- 
mulgated were adequate to the production of good poetry, as may 
be seen from a statement of aims issued in 1757 by the editor 
of the American Magazine (Philadelphia). ‘‘We shall always’, 
said he, ‘‘make it a principle end of this work to encourage 
rising genius in this young country, and nurse up a set of able 
and honest writers, in the various branches of polite letters, for 
the benefit of the present times, and of posterity.’’ But the 
young country was deficient in ‘‘rising genius’. Youthful 
American writers found themselves born to an age in which a 
very formal school of writing was the only practical school. 
They had neither the genius nor the patience to create a new 
school, and the old one seemed to them desirable, as well as 
convenient. They acceded always to its teachings, and went 
their several ways—almost always to oblivion. 

Eighteenth-century poetry having colonial self-assertion as 
its theme is not as plentiful as one might be led to expect. One 
has to hunt for it to find it at all. Self-assertion is a nice thing 
to discover in poetry; if the poetry be poor, the task becomes 
even more difficult. The distinctly gross will be weeded out 
by the editor of the magazine, and the clever is apt to depend 
for its success upon something very different. In this case, self- 
assertion in the Colonies is best seen in the verse of the Penn- 
sylvania magazines. At first, it cropped out as a form of pride 
in the colonies as separate units; then, it expressed itself in op- 
position to those who would fetter liberty; until, when the hour 
of revolution arrived, it broke forth in outspoken rebellion. 

Pennsylvania had always allowed her citizens a good degree 
of personal liberty—especially in matters of religion; and her 
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attitude in connection with such matters made for a sociable, 
vigorous, independent spirit among her inhabitants which was 
reflected in the naive grace of their magazine verse. The thral- 
dom of Puritanism was far away, and the Quaker spirit, apt to 
exert itself in opposition to things purely poetic, did not obtrude. 

The colonial ‘‘champions of liberty’’ voiced their sympathy 
fer oppressed peoples in the American Magazine (Philadelphia) 
for August, 1758. The nature of that sympathy is just hinted 
at in a letter from the author of a poem appearing later in the 
same issue, in which the feeling was more strongly expressed. 
‘‘Gentlemen’’, said the letter, ‘‘the following small political 
performance was hastily composed, at the request, and for the 
entertainment, of a select company of public-spirited friends, 
who gave me a short notice of their desire to dine with me, and 
drink the protestant champion’s health, as they termed the king 
of Prussia.’’ Then followed ‘‘The Royal Comet,’’ a glowing 
eulogy of Frederick the Great, written in a kind of galloping 
dactylic tetrameter—with closed couplets—which the author 
claimed to have borrowed from ancient times, when such verse 
had been used at ‘‘convivial festivities’’. The theme was too 
heavy for such a meter; the thought all-important. The redoubt- 
able Frederick was described as a mighty comet, at the sight 
of which all nations quailed. He was said to be the friend of 
England and of the free... . . 

False Stockholm shall find the Baltic no bar is. 
Now at Vienna, he'll soon be at Paris. 

In every way, magazine verse suggested an era of prosperity, 
of loyalty to the mother country; but, with intense love of 
liberty which was both healthy and vigorous. 

A ‘Rebus’’, hiding the name of New York, pointed to 
one form of local pride; and two parodies on Milton’s poetry, 
L’ Allegro and /l Penseroso, showed that the colonist held prom- 
inent celebrities of the day in some respect. The first parody 
was ‘“‘humbly inscribed to B. C—w, Esq.’’ (Benjamin Chew?), 
and the second ‘‘to the Rev. Mr. S—th’’. One discoursed upon 
the joys of summer, the other upon the milder joys of winter. 

Far different, however, was the spirit which showed itself in 
the latter half of the century, the spirit of '75. ‘‘Every heart 
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and hand’’, said a magazine of the period, referring to liberty 
as a principle only, ‘‘seems to be engaged in the interesting 
struggle for American Liberty. . . . Till this important point 
is settled, the pen of the poet and the books of the learned must 
be ina great measure neglected.’’ Later in the same year the 
following poem appeared, with the significant title ‘Oh, What 


a Pity!’ :— 
Yet, if the Parent, with a brutal joy, 
Proceed in arms to murder and destroy, 
May all that’s noble call our armies hence 
To stand like men or fall in brave defence, 
Whilst I disown the place that gave me birth, 
And call my native land a hell on earth. 


And, by June, there appeared ‘‘An Elegy to the Memory of the 
American Volunteers, who fell in the Engagement between the 
Massachusetts-Bay Militia, and the British Troops, April 19th, 


1775" 
/ Let joy be dumb, let mirth’s gay carol cease, 


See plaintive sorrow come, bedew’d with tears, 
With mournful step retires the cherub Peace, 
And horrid War with all his train appears. 


The rebellion had commenced, — 
And dyes with British blood, the British spear. 


Colonial self-assertion had gone to the uttermost limit, and 
the last hope for rapid poetical development had disappeared. 

The war intensified the bitterness between England and her 
former Colonies, but American patriots soon realized that some- 
thing more than mere literary abuse would be necessary to 
guarantee them success. The very noticeable lack of poetic 
“‘fire-eating’’ was no doubt due to that fact. ‘‘The Cornwalliad’’, 
an heroi-comic poem, appeared in 1779, and other minor poems 
followed at different times; but there was little excitement and 
no real vituperation in the world of American magazines. 

The period of the war was chiefly noteworthy as the period in 
which Philip Freneau came before the public. A writer of 
uncommon poetic genius, Freneau seems to have had the good 
will of his readers from the beginning, and, in a few months 
after the publication of his first poem, the editor of the 
United States Magazine could say, ‘‘King George the Third’s 
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soliloquy in our last ; and the Address of Columbus to Ferdinand, 
and the Dying Elm, an irregular ode, in the present number of 
the magazine, are productions of the young gentleman who, in 
our early numbers was the author of the Account of several of 
the West-India Islands, and of that original and truly beautiful 
poem on the beauties of Santa Cruz. We are persuaded the 
public must be pleased with everything from that gentleman.” 
In him was brought true the boast of some editor: ‘‘We hope 
to convince [the British officers] yet more fully, that we 
are able to cultivate the belles-lettres, even disconnected with 
Great Britain; and that liberty is of so noble and energetic 
quality, as even from the bosom of war to call forth the powers 
of human genius in every course of literary fame and improve- 
ment.”’ 

By the time the 80’s had arrived the red-hot fervor of revolu- 
tion was cooled. The emphasis was then upon conserving what 
had already been gained. Matthew Carey, in 1787, apologet- 
ically offered a new magazine called 7he American Museum, 
or, Repository of Ancient and Modern Fugitive Pieces. It had 
for its aim the collection and preservation of such poetry and of 
such old newspaper documents as might easily be lost. Benja- 
min Franklin supported him in the venture. 

During 1790 and 1798 respectively the Vew York Magazine 
and the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine appeared upon similar 
platforms. The goal was not ambitious, but those two maga- 
zines filled a long-felt need in supplying collected editions not 
only of Freneau’s poems, which are very largely preserved in 
the Museum, but of Dwight’s and Colonel Humphrey’s, in the 
New York Magazine; and of Trumbull’s, in the Museum. Of 
these writers, Colonel Humphrey fared as well at the hands of 
his editors as Freneau did at the hands of his, and Dwight ran 
a close second to both. Humphrey had been an officer in 
Washington’s army, and had written for the Worcester Maga- 
sine (Massachusetts) as early as 1786 or 1787. His chief 
work, entitled ‘‘Mount Vernon: An Ode to General Washing- 
ton’’, was one of the first of a veritable avalanche of odes, and 
similar poems, which poured in upon all the public characters of 
the time. The ‘‘repositories’’ liberally sprinkled with such 
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effusions, gloried in the splendor of stilted phraseology and 
conventional ‘‘All Hail’s’’, or “‘O Say’s.’’ 

To be sure, there was a certain amount of original verse, even 
in the ‘‘repositories’’ ; but the avowed policy of magazine editors 
was entrenchment, rather than farther advance. Such quota- 
tions as ‘‘On a Grasshopper’’, to which I shall refer more defi- 
nately, appear constantly beside such original pieces as ‘‘The 
Indian Burying Ground’’, of Freneau. 

Among these original pieces a tendency toward political didac- 
ticism had always been wont to show itself; now, political ref- 
erences increased in quantity, became more national in feeling. 
Hymns to “St. Tammany”’ still graced the pages of the Mew 
York Magazine, but, ‘‘The Ghost of Continental Money, to the 
Embryo of the New Emission’’ was typical of the new spirit :— 


Tho’ I am dead and forgotten ; 
Tho’ my carcass is rotten, 

And my honours are sleeping in dust, 
Yet my visage so hoary 
Now rises before you, 

To warn you, my friend, of the worst. 


I advise you tolie 
Where you are—and to die,— 

Oh !—ne’er to remove any farther ; 
Should you come from the womb, 
You would wish it a tomb, 

You'll curse both midwife and mother. 


Why need I relate 
That series of fate, 

Which plung’d me in woe and disaster ; 
How I first was respected, 
And then was rejected, 

And at last dwindl’d down to a plaister. 
[etc., etc., etc]. 


As a timely expression of opinion, what could be more suit- 
able, as poetry, what more disappointing? . 

Thomas Condie, editor of the Philadelphia Monthly, in his 
own view of his magazine, very aptly summed up the feeling 
of the period toward such verse as he was about to publish, and 
indicated the direction in which magazine editors were proceed- 
ing at the end of the century: ‘Magazine poetry has usually 
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been considered as synonymous with the most trivial and im. 
perfect attempts at verse-writing, but in the present work, no 
piece will be admitted which cannot lay claim to true genius 
and poetical merit.’’ How far he succeeded in carrying out his 
good intention is easily to be seen from a cursory glance at his 
subsequent publications. In them there is a limited choice of 
subjects, as was usually the case with such verse; there is a lim- 
ited quantity; and there is an almost imperceptible raising of 
the general tone. Patriotic songs appeared, the best one of 
which—written by J. Hopkinson, Esquire, to the tune of the 
‘*President’s March’’—though it exhibited the first sign of the 
dawn of the national spirit which was to bear such fruit in the 
next century, showed very plainly that the level of ‘‘true genius” 
was still not very high. 

Facts show that the influence of Classicism was widespread; 
that it was not confined entirely to one or two decades of the cen- 
tury; and that it might have been lessened by the development of 
Colonial self-assertion, had not the Rebellion intervened. There 
still remains to be accounted for the growth of the Romantic spirit: 
Classic spirit was particularly evident in the ‘‘form’’ of verse; 
the Romantic spirit must be looked for largely in its content. 

When it did come, the Romantic movement showed itself as 
an awakening, rather than as a revolt from some other school. 
Influences from England, France, and Germany, and more and 
more leisure at home, made themselves felt in the disuse of 
hampering, conventional verse-forms, in the recognition of sim- 
plicity as an essential to good verse-writing, and in the newatti- 
tude toward nature which made of it a thing of beauty rather 
than a thing of words. Here and there a poem which displayed 
originality enough to make the critics feel confident of Amer- 
ica’s literary future began to show itself. As early as 1779 
two such poems appeared in the United States Magazine :— 


THE FORSAKEN LOVER 


By yonder stream I built a bower, 
And deck’d it o’er with many a flower, 
The primrose and the violet gay ; 

The daisies sprung and roses blew, 
And lofty trees, to shade me, grew, 
From Sol’s meridian ray. [eéc., e¢c.]. 
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THE SEA-VOYAGE 


From a gay island green and fair 

With gentle blasts of southern air, 
Across the deep we held our way, 

No envious clouds obscur’d the day, 
Around our barque smooth waters played, 
Serene came on the evening shade. 


At length, through many a climate pass’d, 
Cesaria’s hills we saw at last, 

And reached the land of lovely dames ; 
My charming Celia there I found, 

’Tis she my warmest friendship claims, 
The fairest maid that treads the ground. 


Both of these poems are worthy of a place among those which 
evidenced some sign of a Romantic revival. They show enough 
simplicity, enough freshness, and enough fire to be interesting. 
Throughout the original Colonies, pioneering was over. If 
one had turned the pages of such late periodicals as the Museum 
and the New York Magazine, one might have expected to find 
evidences of romantic feeling,—nor would one have been dis- 
appointed. To the Museum for 1787, Dr. Ladd contributes a 
“Runic Ode’’ after the style of Ossian; and ten years later the 
New York Magazine published ‘‘The Lark’’, a translation from 
the German. The Romantic movement was gaining headway. 
In the American Magazine, too, there appeared one of the 
earliest recognitions of the oppressed slave as a subject fit for 
literary treatment. The picture of him as the author has 
sketched it is not very effective, but the bare fact that such a 
subject appears in American poetry is significant. The poem 
deals with the anguish of an African mother whose daughter has 
been torn from her by unscrupulous slave-catchers on the shores 


of Africa. 
Up his sails he quickly hoisted, 
To the ocean bent his way ; 
Headlong plung’d the raving mother 
From a high rock, in the sea. 


“‘Hassin, or the Camel Driver’, by Mr. Collins, is another 
poem interesting for its treatment of a foreign theme. 

Another tendency—that of running into sentimentality— 
which led Classical poets into the lugubrious usage of the“‘grave- 
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yard school’’, plunged Romanticists into the pit of foolish love- 
poetry. The fault of the latter in this respect did not depend 
solely upon any so-called “indecent exposures of soul’’; but 
upon the utter insipidity of their style. 

As a relief from all this sentimentality, it is pleasant to find 
at least two Romantic poems which are unaffected by it:— 


THE FRONTIER SONG 


Let statesmen tread their giddy round, 
Undoing and undove ; 
I have my cot, where still is found 
My wife, my dog and gun. [eéc., e¢c.]. 
ON A GRASSHOPPER 
Happy insect, chirp away, 
Hopping in the meadows green, 
Where the balmy breezes play, 
Fanning all the flow’ry scene. [eéc., e¢c.]. 
The poem entitled ‘‘A Choice’’ is another that will bear repeti- 
tion, as as example of increasing sincerity :— 
Since Love is in fashion, I'll tell you my passion, 
And who it would be, I should choose for a wife ; 


For when wedlock’s soft bands once join both our hands, 
We’re united together for life. ? 


Let the maiden be fair with a head of black hair, 
Or if it’s not black, be it brown ; 

With a rosy complexion devoid of dejection, ‘ 
And the loveliest eyes in the town. [eéc., efc.]. 

Youthfulness is the key that unlocks in America all the secret 
doors to the palace of early verse. The verse is defective be- 
cause of youthfulness, and is successful, if at all, by means of it. 
America of the eighteenth century was not enough settled in its 
ways, was not mellow enough, to produce anything in the field of 
poetry. Magazines fostered the prevaling literary tastes of the 
time. They had not yet reached the age when they could declare 
themselves independent of printed books, and could be original 
in their own right. The verse which was contained in them is im- 
portant as an indication of the literary tendencies and of the social 


progresses of that day. 
JoserH Hutcuinson SMITH. 


New York City. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER* 


The memoirs of the Viscount Grey of Fallodon have been 
awaited with much interest and a good deal of curiosity. As 
Sir Edward Grey, he directed Britain’s foreign relations through 
a most critical period for his country and for the world. During 
eleven of the twenty-five years covered by his reminiscences, 
he was secretary of state for foreign affairs, resigning with 
Asquith December to, 1916. The events of that epoch will be 
studied and its history written and rewritten so long as men 
interest themselves in international relations. 

For this reason it is fortunate that by far the greater portion 
of the memoirs is devoted to these years. However, the brief 
account of his youth, early training, and apprenticeship in office, 
gives us valuable clues for an appreciation of Grey asa statesman. 
Brought up by his grandfather, Sir George Grey, home secretary 
in Palmerston’s ministries, he early imbibed the liberal doctrines 
of the mid-nineteenth century. Their character is, at least in part, 
aptly illustrated by old Sir George’s critical comment on the 
treatment of Ireland: ‘‘Martial law is the suspension of all law.’’ 
And the result of the training one sees perhaps most clearly in 
Lord Grey’s evaluation of the foremost among Britain’s liberal 
statesmen. ‘‘I have,’’ he writes, ‘‘no doubt, taking force of 
character, energy, and intellectual power combined, that 
Gladstone was the greatest man in whose presence I have ever 
been.’’ That Grey, whether consciously or not, should follow 
aman whom he held in such high esteem, is but natural. And 
there is, indeed, a certain Gladstonian note in his reflections on 
the futility of war and the uselessness and danger of large 
armaments. 

As parliamentary under-secretary for foreign affairs in the 
Gladstone-Rosebery ministry, 1892-1895, Grey got his pre- 
liminary training in the field to which he later devoted so many 
important years of his life. This time he became deeply impressed 


*Twenty-Five Years, 1892-1916. By Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K. G. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1925. 
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with the dangers which threatened Britain everywhere. The 
| f isolation was real, but it was far from being splendid as long as 
i the empire had to depend upon German support in order to 
th weather its crises. A position so perilous and so humiliating | 
would soon become untenable, and Grey welcomed its aban. 
donment. 
Not well endowed with the self-confidence which often gives , 
: strength to lesser men, and passionately fond of country life, 
Grey accepted office reluctantly. He seems to have looked upon» 
ie it as duty, not as a privilege. A task once assumed must be 
i done well, but his apparently remained rather distasteful to the 
Wy end. This was but natural. Lord Grey has sought and found his 
|) pleasures in the open air. Trees, birds, flowers, walking or 
“ , hunting on the moor, and fishing by a stream were necessary to | 
i produce that peace and contentment for which his soul craved, 
During his term as under-secretary he and his wife could flee 
WW from the office and from London and spend long week-ends at 
a cottage in Hampshire. But later the duties became heavier, 


i | the responsibility too great. No longer was he free to go to the 

|) woods the second Sunday in May when the beeches are most ? 
| lovely. The office became his master. When his eyesight 


| i began to fail even the customary tennis games had to be given 
ad up. His out-of-door recreation became limited to an occasional 
i walk on Sundays in the New Forest. Gradually he was cut off ‘ 
i from the springs whence he had drawn refreshment for mind P 
| and body. A strong will and an equally stern sense of duty b 
Wy kept him at his post. Still, power was a poor compensation for | 
the lost freedom. 
However, what seems to have made Grey most unhappy was P 
the air, fouled by hatred and suspicion, in which diplomatic negoti- s 
tions had to be conducted. Every phrase, every mood is watched = sy 
and given the worst interpretation. The diplomats are person- d 
ally honorable, but fear and jealousy have haunted the peoples =. 
of Europe for centuries. Their minds have become poisoned. 
Herein Grey sees, and rightly sees, the chief cause of the world —j, 
tragedy. 
The foreign policy of his conservative predecessor had met in 
with his approval. Britain and France had settled their out- it 
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standing disputes before Grey took office as foreign secretary, 
and under him the relations grew steadily more cordial. He 
frankly admits that he, at one time, saw no harm in having a 
harbor on the northwestern coast of Africa in German hands— 
that was before the advent of the submarine as an efficient fight- 
ing machine. But soon he changed his mind. He gave loyal sup- 
port to France in the Moroccan crises, partly because he felt 
that Britain was indirectly responsible for the German challenge 
in this quarter. Grey speaks very frankly about the Anglo-French 
relations, 1906-1912, and prints several documents that throw 
light on this topic. 

The conservations looking toward military coéperation in 
case of a war with Germany had begun before he came tec the 
foreign office. They were continued and later the two powers 
made a similar arrangement in regard to naval affairs. But he 
maintained throughout that Britain’s commitments could not 
be construed as an alliance. Her hands were adsolutely free 
when the final crisis cam upon the world. However, in this 
instance he apparently fails to appreciate the truth of his own 
theory that in matters dealings with military and naval prepara- 
tions the precautions taken on the one side of the border look 
like provocations when viewed by the neighbor. 

Grey denies most emphatically that either he or Edward VII 
ever planned the encirclement of Germany. They simply aimed 
at insuring the peace of the world. But German suspicion 
blocked their efforts. He is yet unable to fathom why Bethmann- 
Hollweg failed to support the plan for a conference on the Austro- 
Serbian quarrel. To Grey the situation in July, 1914, does not 
seem materially different from what it had been in the previous 
summer, when the conference of ambassadors in London was at 
work on the Balkan tangle. His explanation is, that Germany 
did not have the will for peace. In the later stages of the negoti- 
ations, her diplomats doubtless shrank before the yawning abyss, 
but thenthe militarists were in control and they plunged Europe 
into the war. 

The documents which Grey gives for this period have appeared 
in the British White Book and, in fact, beyond recording his own 
impressions on the crisis, little new light is thrown on the events. 
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One would wish him to have given more information both on the 
negotiations with Russia for a naval agreement and with Germany 
regarding the Bagdad railway. With reference to the latter he 
simply states that the treaties were initialed, and that Germany 
objected to their publication. 

At a few points a note of apology may be discerned. With 
more experience, Grey admits that he would have brought the 
Anglo-French relations before the cabinet in January, 1906; and 
the loss of his wife less than two months after he had taken office 
deprived him of a devoted and trusted counselor. At this time, 
February, 1906, just when he tried to orientate himself, her clear- 
sighted judgment would have been of the greatest value. He 
defends himself against the critics who attack him because he 
failed to serve notice on Germany in July, 1914, where Britain 
would stand if a war broke out. His own mind was made up. 
France must be supported at all cost. British interests, quite 
apart from the question Of the Belgian neutrality, demanded this. 
But he thinks that neither the opinion in the cabinet nor that of 
the country warranted statements different from those he made 
during the crisis. He would have resigned if Britain had not 
entered the war. However, the violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium united the country behind him. 

The question of allied diplomacy during the first two years of 
the war is dealt with at considerable length. To those whoclaim 
that it fails, he points out the results of the negotiations with 
the United States. In Europe, he states candidly, the diplomats 
counted for little after the war had broken out. A number of 
valuable dispatches reveal the efforts made to keep Bulgaria 
and Turkey neutral. All in vain—the task was hopeless from 
the outset. 

The condition of Lord Grey’s eyes makes it impossible for him 
to read much or to write for any length of time. His friend, 
Mr. J. A. Spender, has selected the documents that are printed 
in the memoirs and the work has been well done, on the whole. 

The two volumes make good reading. They are the record of 
an honest man who writes calmly and without bitterness about 
friends and foes. Perhaps his comments upon the factors that 
shape world affairs will prove most interesting to the reader. He 
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reveals enough of the working of the diplomatic machinery to 
convince us that even some of the most important speeches, 
dispatches, and decisions are not carefully planned beforehand. 
They are emergency measures. The statesman often has to face 
an unexpected turn of events or a new line of attack on the 
part of his opponent. The crisis must be met and afterwards 
he may find it extremely difficult to satisfy even himself as 
to the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’. Most emphatically, Grey denies 
that British statesmen can really adopt so-called far-sighted 
views. At least, they are not conscious of them. He is evi- 
dently prepared to agree with Walter Bagehot’s dictum as 
regards the future: ‘‘In general, that expected authority is 
most ungrateful; those who think of it the most, it thinks 
of least.’’ In Grey’s opinion even the most gifted of men can 
calculate. only ‘‘the direct consequences of a public act or 
policy, the indirect consequences are beyond human calcula- 
tions; and it is the indirect consequerces that in the long run 
are most important.’’ A view stated more tersely by Sir James 
Graham, himself one of the most distinguished among British 
statesmen seventy-five years ago: ‘‘The current may be directed, 
it cannot be turned.’’ There are passages in Grey’s book that 
indicate that he leans to the opinion that there was a current, too 
strong to be turned or even directed by human agencies, that 
drew Europe and the world into the maelstrom. Great power and 
much experience make for anappreciation of the weakness of man’s 
intellectual and physical power,—an attitude of skepticism, so 
clearly reflected in Oxenstiern’s famous words to his son: ‘‘Go 
and see with what little wisdom this world is governed.”’ 

The earlier part of the work reveals most clearly this pessi- 
mistic point of view. Perhaps the failing eyesight, the natural 
regret felt by a man who can no longer enjoy the loved and fa- 
miliar scenes, have something to do with producing it. One 
may also suspect that Grey feels that the political philosophy 
and ideas cherished by him have failed and are doomed to be 
forever discarded. His school appealed to reason, to man’s 
sense of moderation; it had a deeply rooted faith in political 
democracy. But the voice of reason, never very strong or really 
dominant in human affairs, was silenced in August, 1914, and 
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it has not yet been able to speak above a whisper. Democracy 
is tottering. 

Lord Grey’s colleague, the late Viscount Morley, dwells in his 
Recollections upon the philosophy of Marcus Aurelius, ‘‘Renun- 
ciation, Resignation,’’ and on the melancholy comment found 
in the Talmud, ‘‘Life is a shadow.’’ Grey does not possess the 
wealth of knowledge and the power of expression that character- 
ized Morley. But one may gather that he, also, in the quiet 
moments, feels that life is vanity. However, as Morley in the 
introduction to his reminiscences strikes a braver note and 
urges us to ‘‘let the anchor hold,’’ so also, Grey, in his conclud- 
ing chapter, appears more hopeful. He finds comfort in ‘‘the 
reflection that man has, in fact, ascended from savagery to 
civilization.’”’ He may yet get out of the jungle, also in in- 
ternational relations. But the old ststesman issues a stern warn- 
ing: ‘‘Learn or perish!’’ The world must learn to hate less, 
cease to trust to armaments as preservers of peace, strive to 
develop mutual understanding and coéperation. He has not 
lost faith in man’s destiny. 

PauL KNAPLUND. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ESSENTIALS OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD. By A. Wolf, Professor of Logic and 
Scientific Method, University of London. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 1925. Pp. 160. 

SYMROLISM AND TRUTH. An Introduction to the Theory of Knowledge. 
By Ralph Monroe Eaton, Instructor and Tutor in Philosophy, Harvard. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1925. Pp. xiv, 330. 

Both these fine books give the fundamentals of science—the 
principles, the essentials, or general facts about the world; and 
the consistent logic, or ‘‘method’’, or ‘‘symbolism’’ used to deal 
with those facts. Both with remarkable ability recognize and 
remedy present-day ommissions and errors in basic science. 

Wolf's Essentials of Scientific Method shows that sound science 
consists of (1) ‘‘facts’’ and (2) principles (general facts, or 
“theory’’), and as such enables man to take his right place in 
the world, and feel at home or be a happy success in it; and 
shows that such sound science differs at bottom from ancient 
theology and philosophy, not in subject-matter, but only by its 
explicit insistence upon being guided or ‘‘controlled’’ by observ- 
able, verifiable reality. That high ideal of a sound science 
which avoids the current inhumanness or ‘‘materialism’’ of un- 
duly narrow or specialized ‘‘science’’, is given in the first two 
short and simply stated chapters. 

Then in five chapters Wolf states the five chief ways or 
“methods’’ which enable us to observe and verify reality. Those 
are (1) classification ; (2) the comparative or evolutionary method 
(“history’’, or chronological relating of facts which mostly can- 
pot be repeated under controlled conditions); (3) simple induc- 
tion (“‘experimenting’’, under controlled conditions); (4) statis- 
tics (handling of ‘‘mere facts’’); and (5) what is substantially 
the unification of those ways and all others: simultaneous induc- 
tion and deduction. ; 

Wolf moderately claims that he thus gives more scientific 
methods than any other book. So far as I can judge, he would 
have been justified in claiming further that his is the most self- 
consistent, and hence most intelligible, book on such practical 
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details: ¢. g., his simple and obviously sound discussion of the 
comparative or evolutionary method avoids the wrong basic as- 
sumptions, the purely supernatural teleology, and the vague 
materialistic inductions that are involved in the usual ‘‘scien. 
tific’? dogmas about evolution. 

Then he .concludes with two summing-up chapters, and a 
practical one on the probabilities of those methods, giving 
reasonably accurate quantitative results. The summing-up 
chapters show that sound science really is human; that it indi- 
cates an orderly, lawful, or reliable and rational (hence likable, 
lovable) world; and that it includes genuine cause and effect, 
and not merely the orthodox materalistic ‘‘sequence’’ [from 
which comes agnosticism—really an admission of failure]. In 
sum, those chapters show that such sound science gives real 
explanations, even to the extent of indicating a final unified plan 
{or universal personality—or what is more commonly called God, 
brotherhood, and morality]. 

Wolf’s book is brief and so simple and clear that it is likely 
to be readily intelligible and highly interesting to educated 
laymen. And underlying it is a substantially rigorous logic, 
and everywhere in it a wealth of profoundest implication—which 
will make it both delightful and highly useful to the competent 
specialist. 

Eaton’s Symbolism and Truth, \ike Wolf's book, primarily 
observes the scientific base: that sound science (or ‘‘knowledge”’ 
or ‘‘truth’’) consists of (1) facts, and (2) theory (general facts, 
involving 7# practice their expression or symbolization). Wolf 
chiefly deals with the practical application of that base of 
science. Eaton mostly deals with the observed facts and the 
principles of the base itself; and as a result, his book is super- 
ficially what is commonly named philosophy, and what he calls 
metaphysics, although actually it is fundamental science. Eaton 
briefly applies his results in the form usually called symbolic 
logic or logistics—which actually is basic mathematics, the 
orthodox base of science. 

In short, Eaton explicitly works out a base of science. Ob- 
viously, no scientist can avoid using some sort of base. And as 
Eaton correctly shows, the general error of most scientists is 
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that they dogmatically assert, or else unavoidably imply, a 
merely guessed-at base, instead of taking the trouble to observe 
and classify basic facts. He shows how materialism and agnos- 
ticism result from such a dogmatic, guessed-at base. 

The gist of Eaton’s basic observations is easily grasped: We 
see some sort of whole, or unified reality or truth (ordinarily 
named science or religion), in which whole we can observe parts 
(concrete or ‘‘scientific’’ things), which parts are unbreakably 
related together as that whole (natural law, or cause-effect, or 
order or organism, or ‘‘classification’’). We then, as an invented 
agreement or convenience, make and use language or symbols 
to point out or mean those parts, and those relationships, and 
that whole. Obviously, 7f we are to have such meaning that 
agrees with observed truth, we “‘must’’ consistently use (1) 
some invented words to point out that whole (such usage amount- 
ing to the logical or language principle of identity), use (2) 
other words to point to the parts (principle of diversity or ‘‘con- 
tradiction’’), and use (3) others to mean or handle the relation- 
ship (a usage conventionally named by Eaton the principle of 
excluded middle). 

Those three logical principles are shown to amount to basic 
scientific method—to fundamental mathematics. (And inci- 
dentally, they plainly correspond to Wolf's general method of 
induction-deduction—deduction or splitting of parts from the 
whole; induction or relating of parts into the whole or classes 
or meaning). The application of the law of excluded middle at 
once involves us in an unending series or relationship of facts— 
which constitutes all of thinking or science. Nearly all of 
Eaton’s book consists of noticing the most important of those 
facts—and thus amounts to a classification and analysis of the 
whole thinking of mankind. 

And Eaton handles that huge subject (all thinking) with ex- 
traordinary ability—although he is, so far as I can judge, a 
young man writing a first book (and the Lord help the lazy 
guessers and dogmatic authoritarians when this young man gets 
his growth!) 

Finally, the reader should note that both authors correctly 
state that they have not explicitly given a rigorous logic. Both 
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leave the logical problem of identity-diversity, whole-parts, One- 
Many, God-men, or deduction-induction technically vague— 
although both indicate practical solutions of it. Wolf in his 
preface promises two further volumes on what amounts to that 
problem. Eaton indicates several times, especially by calling 
his volume an ‘‘Introduction’’, that he is working on that logical 
matter. That ultimate logical point can be solved—has been 
solved. So we may expect further, rigorously clinching volumes 
on fundamental or elementary science from these two first-class 


thinkers. 
S. Kiyce. 
Winchester, Massachusetts. 


THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIoNns. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. Pp. 424. 

Surely no one can read this book without regretting for Mr. 
Lodge’s sake that it should ever have been given to the public. 

Few if any great men can at all times remain great or show 
themselves great in many capacities, and Woodrow Wilson is a 
conspicuous illustration of this truth. He is at times an easy 
target for criticism, and he has also suffered much from the un- 
discriminating praise, indeed the hero worship, of his followers. 
But, although controversy has raged around Mr. Wilson’s 
personality and character as well as around his policies, domestic 
and foreign, no adversary having pretention to speak with 
authority, no trained and scholarly publicist, such as Senator 
Lodge undoubtedly was, has gone so far as the author of this 
book to discredit and to abase the late President. Our quarrel 
with the author is not that his book is written from a partisan 
point of view: that was to be expected. We complain that his 
book deceives the public by not living up to its title. Consider- 
ably more than half the book (Pp. 1-145) is devoted to an attack 
on Wilson’s private character as well as on his public acts, and, 
although couched in dignified language, this attack is bitter in 
its tone and, not infrequently, almost malignant. 

Whether the foregoing be a fair estimate of this remarkable 
volume the reader shall judge for himself. In a book which 
from cover to cover is one long personal attack, we think Sena- 
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tor Lodge might have spared the reader the virtuous protesta- 
tions which fill up so much space on pages 23-24. He says: ‘‘I 
never had the slightest personal hostility to Mr. Wilson;’’ 
“My opposition to Mr. Wilson in connection with the war and 
the League rested entirely on public grounds;’’ ‘‘In dealing 
with issues of such moment, I do not believe that there was a 
single man among Mr. Wilson’s opponents in the Senate who 
was moved to take the position which he took by any personal 
feeling whatever.’’ Having made this emphatic disclaimer of 
being actuated by any personal animus whatsoever, the Senator 
proceeds at once to give the lie to his own protestations. In 
chapter II, on ‘‘Mexico’’, Mr. Lodge interprets the President’s 
controversy with Huerta, and the subsequent seizure of Vera 
Cruz, as being dictated solely by Mr. Wilson’s petty personal 
vanity which Huerta had piqued. Mr. Lodge says that the 
salute to the flag was ‘‘a mere excuse’’, but the ‘‘unforgivable 
offence’’ was that General Huerta had declined to obey Mr. 
Wilson. ‘‘His [Wilson’s] egotism . . . . was so vast that he 
did not hesitate to say to the world that Huerta’s resistance to 
him must be punished.’’ The Senator refers again and again to 
the President’s monstrous egotism, as, for instance, on pages 
28-29, where he says: ‘‘After events seem to show that Mr. 
Wilson was not a German sympathizer or indeed in sympathy 
with any of the belligerents; but that this attitude as to exports 
and the purchase of German ships was part of the scheme after- 
wards developed to put the United States in a position where 
the President could come forward and play the great réle of 
peace-maker for the entire world. It was a personal ambition 
which was the key to this as to other actions, as large as it was 
hopeless and futile, but chargeable with all sorts of dangerous 
possibilities.’’ 

Mr. Lodge labors hard through many pages to destroy the 
legend that Wilson was an ‘‘idealist’’, that he had any ‘“‘vision’’. 
He was merely ‘‘master of the rhetorical use of idealism.’’ Had 
the President been a true idealist instead of ‘‘thinking of the 
country only in the terms of Wilson,’’ Mr. Lodge assures us, 
he would have saved the League of Nations ‘‘by accepting some 
modification of its terms.’’ 
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The foregoing might carry some weight with the uninitiated— 
to those who do not know Senator Lodge. On this score the 
candid reader should consult Professor Charles Seymour’s book, 
Woodow Wilson and the World War, chapter XIII. Professor 
Seymour, who is certainly no ‘‘Wilson man’’ but a scientific 
historian, there accuses the Chairman of the Commitee on For. 
eign Relations of undermining Wilson’s policy at Paris; of en. 
couraging the Italians in their imperialistic designs in the Adri- 
atic; of doing ‘‘his best to discredit the League of Nations,” 
and of making personal hostility to Wilson the chief plank in 
his political programme. 

The whole of chapter IV, the ‘‘Lusitania’’, is an attempt to 
fasten on Wilson the moral taint of being a prevaricator. Init 
Mr. Lodge accuses Mr. Wilson of drawing up the first Lusitania 
note (which, by the way, the Senator misdates and also mis- 
calls ‘‘the strict accountability note of May 15’’) for home con- 
sumption only, and of securing Mr. Bryan’s signature to it by 
promising the latter to inform the German Goverment that such 
was the true character of the note. Mr. Lodge, then proceed- 
ing to reénforce his thesis that Wilson did not hesitate to juggle 
with the truth with the intent to deceive his political opponents, 
quotes with approval certain passages from a book by Robert 
Edwards Annin, in which Mr. Annin accuses the President, 
while at the Peace Conference in Paris, of encouraging the 
Rumanians and other Balkan peoples with the hope of American 
military intervention on their behalf if needed, then afterwards, 
when back in the United States, publicly denying that he had 
done so. 

As for the main thesis of the book, the League of Nations, 
we had forgotten about that, as any reader will who follows to 
the end this astounding diatribe. Suffice it to say, that out of 
ten chapters, the author devotes the two last to a rehash of the 
old disingenuous arguments and the commonplaces we have $0 
often heard before. We may add that much of the last chapter 
is taken up with abuse of the President and sarcasms at his 
expense. 

S. L. Wake. 


The University of the South. 
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INTERNATIONAL Economic Povicies. A Survey of the Economics of 
Diplomacy. By William Smith Culbertson. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1925. Pp. 492 and appendices. 


The economic factors underlying international relations and 
frequently determining the procedurally, but not substantively, 
political negotiations between nations, although increasingly rec- 
ognized as of prime importance, as yet have been only inad- 
equately treated in the literature of international affairs. Inter- 
national trade has been dealt with largely as either a matter of 
pure theory or, recently, a matter of business technique; and 
export promotion, and international finance, international ship- 
ping, and the international aspects of industry, while the subject 
of much fragmentary literature, until recently have been very in- 
sufficiently treated in the larger and interrelated aspects as basic 
phases of international polity. It is in this respect that /n/erna- 
tional Economic Policies has a special and distinctive value. 

The book deals extensively with commercial treaty and tariff 
relations, and particularly with such problems as national and 
most-favored-nation treatment, tariff bargaining, protection and 
preference, and the open and closed door. It also contains 
discussion of foreign investment, shipping, and certain other 
aspects of commercial relations. It does not undertake any 
extensive analysis of the economic principles underlying, nor of 


' the materials comprising, international commerce, but, as its 


title indicates, addresses itself to commercial policy. Its treat- 
ment of this reflects the author’s specialized and distinguished 
experience in dealing with such problems in principle and 
practice, as the author of a previous similar work on Commercial 
Policy in War Time and After and as vice-chairman of the 
Tariff Commission. Further, its balanced view is of interest; 
it points to the good in economic nationalism, but condemns 
tariff bargaining for exclusive concessions and champions uncon- 
ditional interpretation of the most-favored-nation clauses. 

As an authoritative treatment of tariff and commercial treaty 
relations, and as an appeal for an American policy which with- 
out surrendering the right of economic self-determination will 
be based upon the principle of international fair dealing, /néer- 
national Economic Policies will occupy a prominent place in the 
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literature of its field. Moreover, it is of peculiar significance and 
value in that it consists of an emphasis, by a tariff official and dip. 
lomat, of a conception which is of increasing interest, namely, the 
conception of the importance of fundamental economic factors 


in international relations and policies. 
Joun Donatpsoy, 


George Washington University. 


THe Party BATTLES OF THE JACKSON PERIOD. By Claude G. Bowers, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. Pp. ix, 506. 
- The twenties and thirties in American history are full of dra- 
matic interest. At no other time was America so completely 
isolated from European policies and influences; at no other did 
it so resolutely turn its back on Old World models and pattems | 
as during the quarter of a century which followed the fall of 
Napoleon and the termination of the War of. 1812. The reac- 
tion, although in some respects harmful, was natural enough when | 
we recall the intermeddling of European powers not only in our 
commercial, but in our political life, and the exaggerated defer- 
ence paid to the political and social standards of Europe by 
earlier leaders—the Washingtons and the Adamses. | 
In the twenty-five years between 1815 and 1840 the people 
of the United States, exulting in their emancipation from Old 
World dependency, underwent a great ferment, which showed 
itself in every field of political, social, economic, religious and 
literary endeavor. At this time were fashioned the best no less 
than the worst features of our national life. Above all, the frontier, 
“the most American part of all America,’’ came into its own 
with the admission of the Western states, and the advent to ' 
power in 1829 of Andrew Jackson, the typical frontiersman, and 
the man around whom centres the story of Mr. Bowers. “No | 
period in American political history is so susceptible to drama- | 
tization,” says the author, and he has well utilized the dramatic 
possibilities of his subject. In his first chapter, “The Washington of | 
the Thirties,” he ushers us into the theatre and shows us the stage 
of the setting. The Washington of the Jacksonian era was a strag- | 
gling town of drab huts or cottages at wide intervals, of vacant lots | 
and miry lanes full of ruts 1d mudholes. Yet, there flourished at 
the time amid these unpromising surroundings a céterie of brilliant 
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political men who gave an interest to Washington society which 
made it second to none in America. There was Clay, “sitting 
upright on the sofa, with a snuff-box ever in his hand”’; there was 
Webster, ‘‘leaning back at his ease, telling stories, cracking jokes, 
shaking the sofa with burst after burst of laughter’; there was 
Calhoun, “the cast-iron man... . meeting men and haran- 
guing them by the fireside as in the Senate’; and there was Jus- 
tice Story, “talking gushingly for hours.” 

Most of the book is devoted to an extensive and sometimes 
almost tediously minute chronicle of political events, debates in 
the Senate and in the House, and battles and intrigues of party 
against party. But the writer is at his happiest when painting the 
portraits of his numerous heroes, male or female, —the politicians, 
newspaper men and the society women of the time. No recent 
historian has sc well succeeded in resurrecting these long-van- 
ished figures ‘‘usually presented to us as steel engravings hung 
high on the wall in a dim light,” and in making them live, laugh, 
and love like human beings. Mr. Bowers is, however, a little 
inclined to hyperbole: there are so many men that are gen- 
iuses, that are brilliant, that are the greatest in this field or in 
that; somany women that are exquisite and beautiful! Yet he is 
no mere hero-worshipper, and does not shrink from bringing out 
much that is selfish or sinister in the characters of Clay, Web- 
ster or Calhoun, men whom we have been taught to reverence 
as intellectual giants. 

Andrew Jackson, as we have said, is the central figure of the 
book, and gives unity to it. Mr. Bowers is quite alive to the 
General's faults, but in common with the latest authorities— 
Professor Bassett in his Life of Andrew Jackson, and Professor 
Channing in Volume V of his History of the United States—he 
successfully defends Jackson against the common accusation of 
his enemies: that he was a man of small mentality, unversed in 
affairs, and having a frontiersman’s illiterate roughness. He has 
bestowed many fine, careful touches on his portrait of Jackson, 
particularly in the chapters ‘“‘Whig Disloyalty in the French 
Crisis” and “Twilight Triumphs”. ° 

Sepiey L. Ware. 
The University of the South. 
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INCREASE MATHER: THE FOREMOST AMERICAN PURITAN. By Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, Ph.D. Cambridge: Harvard University Press.  1gas. 
Pp. xvi, 442. 


In Dr. Murdock’s scholarly life of Increase Mather, Puritan- 
ism is interpreted sympathetically by one who avows that his 
own personal predilections are not toward Puritan theology or 
modes of life. It is the author’s belief that Mather should be 
judged ‘‘not by preconceptions foreign to him in nature and 
time, but by the ideals he understood and lived for.’’ Dr. Mur- 
dock adheres consistently to this principle, and skilfully sets 
forth the beliefs and motives that governed Mather’s conduct. 
Since Mather was sincere and conscientions, a full statement 
of these beliefs and motives, with relatively little unfriendly 
criticism, tends to make him appear as a paragon of virtue and 
wisdom. If the reader be wearied—or even irritated occasion- 
ally—by what appears to be a defence of Mather, he will fortu- 
nately find a corrective in the last chapter in the book. Here 
the significance of Mather’s life and his claims to distinction 
are stated fairly and judiciously. 

Increase Mather was for sixty years minister of the Second 
Church in Boston; for sixteen years he acted as President of 
Harvard College; he represented Massachusetts in England ata 
time when negotiations were being carried on with James II 
and his successor William III for the renewal of the charter of 
that colony. Whether Mather be regarded as a divine, a scholar 
or a diplomat, he has been the subject of controversy. Asa 
religious leader, he has usually been considered bigoted and in- 
tolerant; as a scholar, he has appeared to some of his critics as 
pedantic and credulous; as a colonial agent, he has been charged 
with failure in his negotiations with William III. 

Dr. Murdock presents Mather in a much more favorable light. 
Instead of a blind fanatic and zealous witch-hunter, he finds in 
Mather one who counseled moderation, and who objected to the 
use of ‘‘spectral evidenee’’ in the witchcraft cases. Mather’s 
scientific interests are shown by the books he bought and read, 
by his friendly relations with Robert Boyle and other English 
men of science, and by his advocacy of innoculation for small- 
pox. His J/lustrious Providences, a collection of instances in 
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which God’s hand had revealed itself in New England, was, ac- 
cording to Dr. Murdock, one of the first scientific writings in 
America. Mather was scientific in that he relied on obser- 
vation (usually not his own) to prove his contention that God 
rewards saints and punishes sinners by direct acts of Providence 
revealed on earth. 

Approximately one-forth of the book is devoted to the four 
years, May 1688 to May 1692, spent by Mather in England as 
a colonial agent. His object was to obtain the restoration of 
the Massachusetts charter. Although the charter of 1691 dif- 
fered greatly from the old charter, Dr. Murdock believes that 
Mather was successful in his negotiations with William III. 
Mather had shown himself a diplomat of no mean ability. In 
accepting the charter he showed his courage ‘‘to face criticism 
at home, knowing that he brought to his people, not the old 
independence, but a plan which allowed them a large measure 
of popular goverment, guaranteed their property rights, and gave 
them, in place of a chaos in which they were open to any ty- 
rannical imposition, an established code ensuring them certain 
privlieges under English rule.’’ 

This book is more than a life of Increase Mather; his pen- 
picture is drawn against a solid background of historical facts. 
The available sources have been used carefully, and the story is 
told with great literary skill. To those who think of Puritans 
only as harsh, narrow-minded religious fanatics, this book should 
be a welcome revelation of their more lovable traits of character. 


B. GoopyKoonTz. 
University of Colorado. 


British DRAMA: An Historical Survey from the Beginnings to the Pres- 
ent Time. By Allardyce Nicoll. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


FALSTAFF AND OTHER SHAKESPEAREAN Topics. By Albert H. Tol- 
man, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


THE PoLiticaL NovEL: Its Development in England and in America. 
By Morris Edmund Speare, A.M., Ph.D. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

A concise and interesting account of the development of the 

English drama from the Middle Ages to the present has long 

been needed. We have had so many volumes on periods and 
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types of plays that the general reader, and even the average 
student, of this vast and varied fabric has probably come to 
think of it as a thing of shreds and patches. Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll, of the University of London, has, in his British Drama: 
An Historical Survey from the Beginnings to the Present Time, 


woven his material, drawn from many sources, into a progressive, 


unified, and readable story. Your classically trained English- 
man likes to begin with Greece and Rome, and that is where 
Professor Nicoll very properly makes his start in his fleeting 
run from Sophocles to Shaw. Something like a hundred pages 
are given to a rapid survey of liturgical plays, semi-secular 
drama, and the more professional kinds, before he passes on to 
the half-dozen or more varieties of Elizabethan drama; then the 
last half of his history concerns itself with the Restoration, the 
comparatively sterile eighteenth century, the poetic drama of 
the early nineteenth, the revival about the middle of the century, 
and the present dramatic renaissance which began forty years 
ago. One feels, after reading this work, that British drama is 
essentially a native growth, with foreign infusions and ac- 
cretions, to be sure, but in the main homogeneous. It is doubt- 
ful, for instance, whether there was as much French influence 
in the making of the Restoration drama as we once thought. It 
was of course a court and not a popular drama as was the 
Elizabethan, but it never lost ‘‘the native hue of resolution;’ 
indeed, it had too much the hue, without the genius, of the older 
English drama. Professor Nicoll has prefaced his treatment 
of each dramatic period with a brief discussion of the social and 
theatrical conditions which helped to shape the plays of the 
time. He has, moreover, included an uncommonly large num- 
ber of pictures of the interiors of the theatres and the actual 
staging of plays throughout the long history of the actable 
drama, from the inn-yard and the projecting platform to the 
picture-frame stage and the contemporary symbolistic setting. 
Particulary noteworthy is the account, through brief, of the 
Masque as a courtly form of dramatic development, with one 
of Inigo Jones’s designs. Students of the English drama will 
gratefully approve the inclusion by Professor Nicoll of the poetic 
drama of the early nineteenth century in his discussion, and of 
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such popular forms of dramatic entertainment as the ballad-opera 
and pantomime; the first type is often omitted from histories of 
the drama because it is too literary and the second types because 
they are not sufficiently formal and articulate. The frequent 
introduction of illustrative selections is also commendable. The 
author, doubtless, felt that he might spoil the perspective of his 
sketch of dramatic history by enlarging further upon the three 
great periods of drama—the Elizabethan, the Restoration, and 
the modern Renaissance. However that may be, we cannot 
help wishing that he had done so. All thoughtful lovers of 
drama will agree with him in his pronouncement at the end of 
his final chapter, ‘‘The Outlook for the Future’’: ‘‘The theatre, 
if it will be true to itself, must at one and the same time look 
back to a treasured past and look forward to the development 
of new motives and themes in harmony with the spirit of fresh 
generations. The theatre, the great theatre, the theatre which 
will live for all time, is at once the most traditional and the 
most progressive of all the arts.”’ 

Professor Albert H. Tolman, of the University of Chicago, 
has made a small volume of a number of articles on Shake- 
spearean topics, most of which have hitherto appeared in peri- 
odicals. Falstaff, who is given titular prominence in the collec- 
tions, is elevated out of the traditionally comic field into the 
heroic as a character who ‘‘spreads his genial bulk over four 
plays’ as indispensable rather than incidental in the develop- 
ment of the plots. In another paper he argues that Shakespeare, 
though usually accounted as aristocratic in sympathy, is ina 
broader sense truly democratic in recognizing and upholding in- 
dividual and social worth as superior to class distinctions and so 
is a pretty good American after all! The question as to whether 
the great dramatist looked with favor upon indulgence in alco- 
holic drinks is a timely one, and it is considered in the light of 
the speeches of characters in the plays which, as often in dra- 
matic utterance, may or may not reflect the playwright’s per- 
sonal opinions. That they do reflect them as to excessive indul- 
gence is doubtless true. A radio talk on the Bacon-Shakespeare 
folly is surely something new under the sun or stars, and Pro- 
fessor Tolman acheived this feat with commendable restraint. 
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Of all the papers in the little volume, those on ‘‘The 


History of Shakespeare’s Reputation’’ and ‘‘Earnest and Jest 


in Shakespearean Scholarship’’ are perhaps the most satisfying 
to the scholar. Other essays are ingenious, whether always con- 
vincing or not, but these proceed with surer footing along the 
clearer pathway of literary criticism. Even if one is unableto © 
agree with all of Professor Tolman’s conclusions in the shorter | 
papers, one has had at any rate a good, stimulating time with 
some fresh and thoughtful studies in an old field. 

The political novel, close kinsman of the historical romance, 
has at last found an expositor, who is sometimes an eloquent 
advocate, in Professor Morris E. Speare of the University of 
Maryland. He traces the development of this species of fiction 
in England and America, but much of his discussion is naturally 
devoted to Disraeli who, while he was showing his mastery of 
the game of politics, also achieved the art of writing about it 
more or less imaginatively. Professor Speare shows how the 
Victorian prime minister went through an experimental literary 
stage in ‘‘Vivian Grey’’, expressed his political philosophy in 
*‘Coningsby’’, and made a distinctive contribution in the more 
mature ‘‘Lothair’’. The political novel is defined in a long, 
descriptive sentence or two; only the main assertion, that “‘it is 
a work of prose fiction which leans rather to ideas than to 
emotions,’’ need be quoted here. The genre is concerned with 
legislation and theory, is usually propagandist, and the drawing: 
room is the social centre of political talk. One might say, 
perhaps, that Disraeli’s novels constitute a sort of politico-social 
epic, in which are reflected the doings and sayings of parlia- 
mentary Victorian England, just as Trollope’s novels are a 
commentary on provincial ecclesiastical politics, or as Mrs. 
Ward’s novels reveal the feminist movement. In America 
Henry Adams’s ‘‘Democracy’’ (1880) was our pioneer political 
novel, followed by Paul Leicester Ford’s novels on ‘‘the industry 
of politics’, and Mr. Winston Churchill’s fictional studies in 
political reforms. The note of satire is, of course, generally in 
such books either direct or by implication; certainly in Adams's 
novel the irony is often subtly pervasive. Novels so manifestly 
concerned with ideas are, like Mr. Galsworthy’s plays, no 
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likely to attain the popularity of stories less purposeful or those 
frankly sentimental. Indeed, they are hardly stories at all, but 
rather studies in the art of politics or the theory of morals, with 
puppets who hear in each case their master’s voice and think 
aloud more or less dramatically his thoughts after him. They 
are social documents rather than humanized interpretations of 
men, women, and events—a thin thread of story which loses 
itself in a morass of ‘‘ideas’’, saved by clever dialogue, but in 
need of much annotation for readers to whom the political 
games which they chronicle are of little interest. This can 
hardly be said of Trollope’s novels, however, but it has long 
been said of Disraeli’s. As a study of a hitherto neglected type 
of fiction—neglected as compared with its congener, the so- 
called historical novel—Professor Speare’s extensive and dis- 
criminating discussion is a valuable contribution to the history 
of prose fiction in England and America. 


Joun CALviIn Metcacr. 
University of Virginia. 


On THE TRAIL OF N&GRO FOLK-SonGs. By Dorothy Scarborough, as- 
sisted by Ola Lee Gulledge. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1935. Pp. 287. 

Miss Scarborough states more than once in her book that the 
making of folk-songs in America is passing before the materia- 
listic onslaught of the ‘new civilization’,—a society concering it- 
self with Fords and electric washing machines, radios and vic- 
trolas, bobbed hair and knickers — a people to whom music 
means Broadway jazz without any hint of knowledge as to its 
origin. While some of us would like to feel that her assumption 
is not true, we are obliged to agree with her. We are fast losing 
our American peasantry, whether it be Negro or white or Indian, 
and along with it must go its most precious ornament, the folk- 
song. Now is the time for the collector to work diligently; and 
that is what Miss Scarborough proves that she is doing, not only 
in On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs, but also in two of her 
works of fiction, From a Southern Porch and The Land of Cotton. 

But while in the earlier books the Negro folk-song came in 
merely as an incidental adornment, the present volume is de- 
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voted to Negro balladry per se. The collection contains more 
than a hundred songs, grouped in the following classes,—spirit- 
uals, Negro variants of traditional English ballads, original 
ballads, dance songs (called ‘reels’ by the Negroes), children’s 
game songs, lullabies, songs about animals, work songs, railroad 
songs, and ‘blues’. The music for many of the tunes is printed 
along with the words, and there is much informal comment 
linking the various sections and introducing the different songs. 

We Americans who are turned towards art and the curiosity 
of it, so much so that we spend most of our time in poring over 
works that are the product of European culture, must often 
feel this question arising in our minds: ‘What, after all, has 
been the greatest poetry-producing force in American life?” 
Miss Scarborough’s collection of folk-songs offers an adequate 
answer. It is—the imagination of the Negro. We brought the 
Negro here, a savage, and through a chain of circumstances, 
much of which many of us Southerners would like to forget (as 
many New Englanders would like to feel that the witchcraft 
craze was all a myth), we have inflicted upon him our customs, 
our education and our religions. How his childlike mind has 
played with all that we have given him! Here is this delightful 
distortion, made, no doubt, in the interest of rhymes :— 

Joseph was an old man, 
An old man was he, 
And he married Mary, 
The Queen of Galilee. 
And this, suggestive of the instinctive dread of being locked 
up in jail which is present in the mind of every primitive Amer- 
ican Negro 
Paul and Silas layin’ in jail,— 
De ark kep’ a-rollin’ on ; 
Lawd come down an’ went deir bail,— 
De ark kep’ a-rollin’ on. 

Miss Scarborough very happily does not attempt to analyze 
the Negro’s imagination; she only displays it as the rare and 
beautiful thing it is. Certainly, there is nothing else in our 
national life so naturally poetical. 

On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs also shows the Negro as a 
musician. Tunes are in his soul, and they have got to come out,— 
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whether as yearning spirituals, or rollicking ‘reels’, or steadily 
moving railroad songs, or sentimental ‘blues’, or quiet cradle 
songs. Yes, jazz is the offspring of these tunes. And whether 
we followers of Mozart like jazz or not, we can rest assured that 
if Mozart were living to-day he would be strongly impressed 
by the originality of jazz and would take most serious account 
of it, as he did with Turkish airs. Consider the quiet syncopa- 
tions in the rhythms of this quaint and plaintive lullaby:— 

Oh, the wind is in the west, 

And the guinea’s on her nest, 

And I can’t find any rest 

For my baby. 

In collecting the material for this volume and in presenting it 
in such a sympathetic manner, Dorothy Scarborough proves 
herself a patriot, such a patriot as we Americans know too little 
about,—one whose patriotism lies in a love for the very soil itself 
and for those whose lives are bound close to the soil. She under- 
stands the Negro, she appreciates the beauty that is in his life, and 
she is enthusiastic in her portrayal of it. Such a work as On the 
Trail of Negro Folk-Songs is the most practicable method of 
arriving at a ‘solution’ of the race problem in the South, which 
solution can come only with an obliteration of racial hatred. 


VERNON 
New York. 


TALES OF THE LoNG Bow. ByG. K. Chesterton. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Company. 1925. 

Tales of the Long Bow is a typical Chesterton production, em- 
bodying the characteristics peculiar to his mind and to his literary 
style. The very first paragraph is a splendid introduction to this 
group of eight tales :-— 


These tales concern the doing of things recognized as im- 
possible to do; impossible to believe; and, as the weary 
reader may well cry aloud, impossible to read about. Did 
the narrator merely say that they happened, without saying 
how they happened, they could easily be classified with the 
cow who jumped over the moon and the more introspec- 
tive individual who jumped down his own throat. In short, 
they are all tall stories. 
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Mr. Chesterton is true to his thesis in so far as the incidents, 
the time, and the place are concerned. His characters are 
anything but “prim and prosaic’. They are, for the most 
part, unusual, interesting, the type of Englishmen we are 
not accustomed to see portrayed in literature. And yet we 
never come into contact with their minds. They are mere 
sketches, but so cleverly and artistically drawn that we, like 
Chesterton, stand off as an interested observer and admire as 
well as enjoy their peculiarities. In Zales of the Long Bow 
Chesterton proves himself to be a humorist of the highest type. 
He places the character of Colonel Crane, an aristocratic, digni- 
fied, much respected man, in the ridiculous situation of wearing 
a cabbage for a hat. He has written these tales in a clever, 
interesting, journalistic style, full of gentle irony and amusing 
conversation. He never allows us for a moment to become 
bored. Zales of the Long Bow isa refreshing, vigorous, thoroughly 
English work and well worth reading. 


NE LL Fan. 
Vanderbilt University. 


ComMMON WEALTH: A STUDY IN SOCIAL PuiLosopny. By C. G. Camp- 
bell. New York: The Century Company. 1925. Pp. 472. 


The author is introduced as one who attempts to reduce the 
science of economics to intelligible terms for the benefit of the 
average man. He would postulate his practical deductions from 
the cosmic laws upon the biological and material facts of human 
life. He therefore eliminates the spiritual data, because the 
positive must rest on a physical basis; yet he next proceeds to 
drag in honesty, philanthrophy, and even the Ultimate Utopia 
The reviewer does not undertake to say how well the author 
has succeeded in clarifying ‘the dismal science”’, for the author's 
language is profoundly obscure and incompetent. For instance, 
the plain virtue of honesty is defined as “a broad and outstand- 
ing attributive ethic in economic transactions”; its origin is 
“homozygous”. Words, words, words! 
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Tue REVOLT OF MODERN YouTH. By Judge Ben B. Lindsey. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. 1925. Pp. 364. 


Out of the life and conflicts of Denver's humanity, the famous 
“kids’ judge” brings these stories of youth bent, mangled, dis- 
figured. Many have tried to give accounts of youth’s “revolt,” 
tracing it to lax laws, speed, the war, our bracing atmosphere, 
and what not. But the Judge is philosophic and sympathetic, 
and his concern is not with our established institutions but with 
the problems of youth itself against the changing background 
of our social life. ‘Homes in which children can find the right 
spiritual and intellectual atmosphere are the exception,” he 
writes. The emeny of enlightenment and culture, the source 
of immorality and spiritual blight, is found in our respectable 
home where the bourgeois dullness of mind prevails, the home 
of smugness and comfort, where the tooth-and-claw philosophy 
of social life and the-dont-get-found-out rule of conduct slowly 
poison the heart and mind of our youth. The revolt of youth 
is not a futile gesture, as in the past, but an effective recon- 
structive force. Modern sex freedom is not indiscriminate or 
disintegrating ; the Judge finds loyalty and foresight where the 
alarmists see only blind instinct and promiscuity. He believes 
that the monogamous instituton is safe under the conditions of 
sex freedom, and that its positive reconstruction is coming 
through the revolt of youth. 


SELECTED Essays OF WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER. Edited By A.G. Kel- 
larand M.R. Davie. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1925. Pp. 356. 


If ever a book was long delayed it is this collection of the 
choicest essays of America’s great truth-seeker for truth’s own 
sake; of a man so fine, so unselfish in the face of many trials; 
of a great scholar and teacher who accepted no doctrine on 
mere authority. “If you want war,” he once said, “nourish a 
doctrine.” It is a pity this book has no biography worthily 
written. A pen-picture by Harris E. Starr, Summer's true and 
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excellent biographer, and a portrait of the man, would have 
added greatly to the attractivenes of the volume. The printing is 
good, but the binding is dull gray, the color of New Haven skies, 


SOCIAL ORIGINS AND SOCIAL CONTINUITIES. By A. M. Tozzer. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1925. Pp. 286. 


The central theme running through this modest little book is 
that “man is one, civilizations are many.’’ The author unrolls 
the universal unity of man, and in spite of many self-imposed 
limitations he adequately proves our social and mental conti- 
nuity with a past rooted in savagery and magic. It is a brief his- 
tory of culture, without dogma, bias and tribal self-adulation. It 
should end the careers of our Grants, Wiggams, et cetera, 
were it not for the harvest of popularity that the protagonists of 
“higher cultures” still enjoy with the credulous and the igno- 
rant. The book is easy reading, far more absorbing than the 
work of our popular race-psychologists, but the stuff is not 
sweet for the Nordic crusader; hence it will not run into many 
editions. 


PuBLic OWNERSHIP. By C. D. Thompson. New York: T. Y. Crowell 

Company. 1925. Pp. 445. 

This work is not a definitive appraisal of the merits and 
demerits of public ownership, for the author uncritically accepts 
the proposition that government ownership is innately moral. 
Nevertheless, it it the best inventory of public enterprise here 
and abroad; with surprise one learns that there are nearly two 
million workers in federal, state and municipal works in the 
United States. The most interesting chapters are given to the 
Ontario hydro-electric system and to the problems of superpower 
in this country. The work is invaluable to the parctical student. 


STUDIES IN SEVEN Arts. By Arthur Symons. New Yerk: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. ‘1925. Pp. 324. ; 


Symons is well known as a critic of profound insight and vis- 
ual suggestion. His old study in seven arts is here reprinted 
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with a number of new essays covering a period of nearly forty 
years. The essays not only enlighten, but they reawaken an 
interest in esthetic standards, a love of beauty in many forms, 
whether it be Watts, or Wagner, or Paolo and Francesca, or mod- 
ern forms. In this book Symons has gathered many artists 
around his central theme of beauty as an absolute, searching 
the several arts for the pearls of zxsthetic truth. Symons’s 
critical power with his almost mystical awareness of beauty glow 
in these pages. And the book is, moreover, splendidly printed. 


NortH America. By J. R. Smith. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1925. Pp. 849. 


See America first, and let Smith be your guide. He is inter- 
esting and individual, and won't let one go without a sermon on 
salvation. The tourist may forget the author’s particular faith 
and gospel, but he will remember the scenery. He does not 
classify; he finds geographical regions made by nature, and fol- 
lows her plan. There is talk in plenty about resources, develop- 
ment, commerce, but also some sociology, betterment, men’s 
mental qualities, and institutions, especially that institutionalism 
which locksteps the able with mediocrity and sacrifices the 
gifted to make the world safe for stupidity. Yes, an immensely 
absorbing book, every page of it. 


MODERN AMERICAN Poetry: A Critical Anthology. Edited by Louis 
Untermeyer. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1925. Pp. 621. 


The poet is also the most industrious anthologist in America, 
ever ready to supply the popular demand for guidance in con- 
temporary poetry. In this third revision the anthologist has 
aimed to be inclusive and generous. If in former years he 
was more the critic and the champion of principles and issues, 
to-day he is more the amiable host, tactful, appreciative, com- 
plimentary. The volume would be hailed by undergraduates 
and others hungry for a survey course in modern poety,—never 
mind as to standards of poetic criticim! 
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MODERN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By Prince D. S. Mirsky. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 1925. Pp. 120. 

This is an admirable, stimulating little manual, written clearly 
and freshly, by a man at home in the literatures of Europe. In 
a few concise chapters he reviews the novel, drama, poetry, and 
literary criticism. Every page is marked by detachment, absence 
of national sentimentality, and brief as the manual is, it is packed 
with solid information and criticism. It should be a healthy 
antidote to our long-standing drooling and mooning about 
Russian mysticism and the Russian “soul’”’. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By P. A. Parsons. 

New York: Knopf & Co. 1925. Pp. 288. 

This book is essentially an introduction of the pioneer science 
of social service, its development and methods of work. The 
author’s primary concern is not with technique but with the 
nature and causes of our social problems. 


T ENDENCIES OF MODERN ENGLISH DRAMA. By A.E. Morgan. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. Pp. iii, 320. 

The author of this useful book is attached to University Col- 
lege, Exeter, England. In twenty short chapters he deals thought- 
fully with the leading figures in contemporary English drama, 
relating their work to modern views and tendencies. Especially 
interesting are the three chapters on Shaw, and the treatments 
of the Irish Pioneers, of Synge, of Galsworthy, of Barrie and 
of Masefield. While some of the conclusions are tentative, and 
others rather unexpected, these essays show careful and sympa- 
thetic study. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. By Joha W. Davis, Philip Cook, Albert C. Ritchie, 
Luther B. Wilson, and Charles E. Hughes. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company. 1925. Pp. viii, 88. 

This little book reprints a series of thoughtful and useful ad- 
dresses given under the auspices of the Committee on Ameri- 
can Citizenship of the American Bar Association. 
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ANNAPOLIS: ITs COLONIAL AND NAVAL Story. By Walter B. Norris. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1925. Pp. xiv, 323. 

The author “finds himself drawn in two different directions. 
One is the delightful aspects of Colonial society . . . . the 
other the history and life of the United States Navy as developed 
in the institution for the training of its officers which has here 
always had its home.” Both, he admits, deserve fuller treat- 
ment than they receive, yet he has written an engaging and 
informative volume. 


Dora WorpsworTH: Her Book. By F. V. Morley. Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Company. 1925. Pp. 175. 

Dr. P. A. Steedman, of Oxford, is the present owner of Dora 
Wordsworth’s album, which is made the basis for a series of 
pleasant and scholarly chapters on the people who contributed 
to it, including Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Landor and others. 
Mr. Morley brings the reader well within the Wordsworth 
circle. 


THe SCIENCE OF BioLtoGy. By George G. Scott, Associate Professor of 
Biology in the College of the City of New York. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 1925. Pp. xii, 617. 

An excellent introduction to the study of biology, well or- 
ganized and attractively presented. 


Tue Pocket Oxrorp DicTIONARY OF CURRENT ENGLISH. Compiled 
by F. G. Fowler and H. W. Fowler. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1925. Pp. xvi, 1000. 


The compilers, whose King’s English and Concise Oxford 
Dictionary are already well known, have here accomplished 
something like a miracle of condensation and have produced 
what is easily the best pocket dictionary of English to be found. 
It is based, of course, on the great Oxford Dictionary, \ess than 
a tenth of which is yet to be published, and thus possesses 
unique authority. Its arrangements for indicating pronuncia- 
tion, etymology, word series, etc., are convenient and adequate. 
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Famous Composeks. By Nathan Haskell Dole. New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell Company. 1925. Pp. ix, 771. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of Famous Composers, 
first published in 1891. The original twenty chapters have now 
swelled to thirty-two. ‘Technical criticism forms but a small 
part of the work. It is mainly biographical.” There are 
seventeen portraits. 


Worps AND Ipioms. By Logan Pearsall Smith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1925. Pp. xi, 300. 


This is an unusually interesting humanistic examination of 
English sea terms, the English element in other languages, four 
romantic words, English idioms, and a comparison of popular 
speech and standard English. 
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